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Labor Relations in the Philadelphia Transit Industry 
1932 - 1960 


by THOMAS ROBERTS* 


The story of Labor Relations in the 
Philadelphia Transit Industry from the 
breakdown of the Mitten-Men and Man- 
agement Plan in 1932 to establishment of 
Transport Workers Union as the sole 
bargaining agent for transit workers in 
1944 with developments from that date 
to the present is told in this article. 
Analytical conclusions and recommenda- 
tions based on this study are also 
presented. 


Ed. Note: This is the second of two 
articles dealing with labor-management 
relations in the Philadelphia transit in- 
dustry. The first, presented in the 
September, 1960, Bulletin, dealt with the 
history and background (1886-1932). 


FoLLOWwING the death of Thomas E. 
Mitten in October, 1929, a convention of 
all branch committeemen of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit and the Yellow 
Cab Companies early voted their unquali- 
fied support to Dr. A. A. Mitten, who 
pledged to continue the basic principles 
of the Co-operative Plan developed by 
his late father. At this time The Mitten 
Bank and Securities Company, a holding 
company device, owned 52 percent of the 
common stock of PRT, amounting to 
354,000 shares. In turn, 47 percent of 
the common stock of Mitten Bank and 
Securities Company was owned by the 
men through their collective action. Of 
the remaining stock, 45 percent was held 
by the general public, while 8 percent 
was owned by Mitten Management. Thus, 
the employees collectively represented 
the largest single voting block. 


The soundness of PRT as the operat- 
ing company was proudly proclaimed in 
its financial statement of June 30, 1930, 


*Thomas Roberts is an Assistant Professor 
of Economics in the School of Business and 
Public Administration. He is the president 
of the Greater Philadelphia Restaurant 
Operators Association, Inc., and in this 
capacity handles the collective bargaining 
activities of that Association. 


with a listing of $4,828,643.55 in “capi- 
tal, surplus, and undivided profits.” 

By 1931, however, the onslaught of the 
Depression had been felt by PRT and 
the corporate management was reorgan- 
ized. An equity suit was brought by the 
City of Philadelphia in 1931 against the 
PRT and others. It resulted in the with- 
drawal of Mitten Management, Inc., as 
the management of the Company and six 
new directors were nominated by Presi- 
dent Judge Harry S. McDevitt. The six 
men were duly elected and, collectively, 
constituted a majority of the Board of 
Directors. In the new arrangement, Dr. 
A. A. Mitten was retained as chairman 
of the Board of Directors and Ralph T. 
Senter as president of the Company.? 

In the ensuing years a morass of legal 
and financial manipulations for control 
of the Company developed, with Dr. Mit- 
ten as the spokesman for the carmen 
and Mr. Senter for the financial inter- 
ests.3 In May, 1936, the Federal District 
Court made the appointed trustees 
permanent as the reorganization plan of 
1931 was about to run its course. The 
interests of the carmen had apparently 
been relegated to a position of minor 
importance in the overpowering attempt 
to preserve the Company. The carmen 
had good reason to ponder the future of 
their hard-won investments in the Com- 
pany and the co-operative workshop’s 
promises of a meaningful partnership of 
men and management. 


THE PRT EMPLOYEES UNION 
AND WORLD WAR II. 


By 1937 significant events were shap- 
ing up in the fields of industrial rela- 


1Philadelphia Rapid Transportation Com- 
pany, Annual Report, 1929. 

2Mr. Senter had assumed this position in 
al under Mr. Thomas E. Mitten’s sponsor- 
ship. 

8For further details see Thomas Roberts, 
“An History and Analysis of Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations in the Philadelphia Transit 
Industry,” (Dis.) University of Pennsylvania, 
(microfilm) pp. 168-170. 
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tions. The Wagner Act had become 
Industrial Relations’ Law for companies 
affected by interstate commerce and 
many states had seen fit to pass legisla- 
tion to cover labor-management relations 
in intrastate commerce. Pennsylvania 
was among the group of states which had 
legislated a “little Wagner Act” which, 
in fact, outlawed company unions. It 
was therefore immaterial whether the 
federal or state law applied to PRT. As 
of July 1, 1937, the Company was for- 
bidden by the Pennsylvania Labor Rela- 
tions Act Administrator from conducting 
collective bargaining under the prevail- 
ing Co-operative Plan, even though most 
of the fringe benefits could be continued, 
subject to approval by the employees. 

In an active and spirited campaign 
involving four unions, an independent 
group known as the PRT Employees 
Union won the collective bargaining 
rights to represent the carmen.4 Their 
initial contract granted the carmen a five 
cent hourly increase (retroactive from 
the October date of formal agreement to 
July 1, 19387) and a revised and more 
liberal pension plan. In the meantime, 
a second revised Plan of Reorganization 
came about in December 1937, with the 
Philadelphia Transportation Company 
emerging as the single owning and op- 
erating company. 

Shortly thereafter war broke out in 
Europe. The United States entered this 
conflict in 1941. Economic activity in 
this country leaped ahead in the all-out 
war effort, but it was accompanied by 
imposition of federal controls of various 
sorts, including wage ceilings. Improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions 
were defined and limited by the regula- 
tions set forth by the National War 
Labor Board, and more particularly, by 
the Board’s “Little Steel Formula” order 


4See Roberts, op. cit.. pp 172-173, for an 
analysis of the factors favoring the inde- 
pendent union’s victory. The competing 
groups were The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, the Amalgamated Association, and 
a relatively new organization, known as the 
Transport Workers Union. 


of July 1942.5 In many cases, however, 
employers put up very little resistance to 
labor’s demands for improvements in in- 
dustry generally.® 


Such, however, was not the situation 
in PTC. Aside from a wage lag behind 
employees in industry generally, the car- 
men were faced with continuation of such 
unfavorable working conditions as: no 
extra compensation for overtime work 
(except for “trippers,” which were a 
supplement to regular service), no paid 
holidays, no financial considerations for 
finishing late (for example, during the 
heavy pre-Christmas traffic conditions, 
regular runs could not be completed on 
time), the continuation of the traditional 
and bitterly protested swing runs, 
(which still averaged close to 14 hours), 
persistent close scheduling with little or 
no time for lunch or “grabbing a smoke,” 
and the obligation on the part of the 
“extras” to report for work seven days 
a week. The ineffectiveness of their 
chosen bargaining representative, the 
PRT Company Employees Union, to 
remedy this plight significantly made the 
carmen more receptive to the platform 
promises of rival unions. At about this 
time the Mitten-Senter rivalry broke out 
in the formation of a splinter group 
from the PRT Employees Union under 
the name of the Transit Employees 
Union. 


Serious resentment by the carmen was 
further fostered by the Company’s uni- 
lateral decision in 1938 to modify the 
pension plan by the simple expedient of 
merging it with the Social Security pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as the men had con- 
tributed substantially to the pension fund 
over the years, they had reason to be- 
lieve that they were losing out substan- 


5Wage increases were generally restricted 
to amounts up to 15 percent above the level 
of January, 1941, designedly to offset in- 
creases in the cost of living for the period. 
Additional relief, however, was available un- 
der the Board’s regulations in cases of gross 
inequities, and also for additional effort and 
productivity accomplishments. 

6Among the more important contributing 
causes for little employer resistance were a 
tight labor market, high profits which would 
have been siphoned off in taxes anyway, and 
cost-plus contracts. 
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tially in absolute benefits. They con- 
tended that the pension program should 
supplement Social Security benefits. 
However, the apparent ineptness of the 
incumbent union in offering any effective 
opposition to the Company’s steam-roller 
tactics and measures increased dissatis- 
faction among the carmen. 


The situation was further complicated 
by the employment of large numbers of 
new employees to meet the increased 
wartime demands for mass transit facili- 
ties. Many of these had no loyalties for 
company traditions. Their interests 
were primarily in terms of immediate 
objectives and improvements. Fully 
cognizant of the plentiful outside job 
opportunities and relatively better condi- 
tions, these “hot rods” were not hesitant 
to express their feelings and attitudes 
toward an apparently “backward” em- 
ployer.7 


The group which apparently best 
crystallized and expressed these protests 
was the Transport Workers Union, an 
affiliate of the CIO. It proved particu- 
larly successful in capturing the imagina- 
tion and yearnings of the “hot shots,” as 
well as providing a haven for the older 
and disillusioned carmen who could not 
or would not forgive the Amalgamated 
Association for its past activities, par- 
ticularly the fairly recent Mitten-Mahon 
agreement. 


In an attempt to point up their newly 
won popularity and to encourage further 
membership, TWU adherents took to the 
wearing of buttons. Once again, as in 
days gone by, the Company issued a 
“buttons verboten” order on Election 
Day morning, November 2, 1943. In 
short order, the transit system slowed 
down and a strike threat appeared im- 
minent. The strike threat was removed, 
at least temporarily, by agreement to 


7Job mobility was restricted in essential 
industries, of which mass transit was one. 
Since transfer was difficult, protests over the 
poor employment conditions were under- 
standably more frequent and audible. 


submit the dispute to arbitration and the 
Company’s agreement to rescind any 
punitive action against rebels who had 
been denied access to their regularly 
scheduled work upon a refusal to remove 
TWU buttons from their uniforms. The 
TWU, however, had won a distinct vic- 
tory not only among its own members, 
but among the carmen generally and 
particularly among the fence sitters and 
independents. In a representation elec- 
tion ordered by the Pennsylvania State 
Labor Relations Board on March 14, 
1944, TWU’s efforts were rewarded when 
it emerged victorious as the sole and ex- 
clusive bargaining representative of the 
PTC employees. By July, 1944, the basis 
of a contract had been worked out with 
the Company and had been referred for 
approval to the regional War Labor 
Board. 


TWU ENTERS 
PTC FORMALLY 


The local TWU group, local 234, had 
arranged for the election of its officers 
and executive board, as well as for the 
formalization of its first contract early 
in August, 1944, when, once again, a fea- 
ture of the wartime emergency made its 
mark on the local scene. PTC, in response 
to a War Manpower directive to discon- 
tinue discriminatory hiring practices, 
responded by undertaking the upgrading 
of eight Negroes. This was implemented 
when they were scheduled to go out on 
line instructions preparatory to their 
assumption of regularly scheduled car 
runs. On the heels of the TWU victory, 
its opponents now seized the opportunity 
to work on the emotions of racial dis- 
cord by suggestions and statements to 
the effect that carmen would lose certain 
basic advantages currently enjoyed and 
particularly seniority rights to the better 
jobs. The insistent and persistent im- 
plication was that Company-wide seni- 
ority would prevail and, in turn, throw 
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all jobs up for grabs under the TWU 
sponsored contract.® 


TWU’s opponents arose from an unholy 
alliance between Frank Carney as spokes- 
man for the PRT Employees Union and 
James McMenimen, president of the local 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen group. 
Carney was still licking his wounds over 
his defeat, while McMenimen was 
the active local representative of the 
Brotherhood, a group which had long 
practiced racial discrimination. Their 
common hatred for TWU for thwarting 
their ambitions was now lighted by the 
fuse of racism. Many carmen quickly 
accepted the admonition expressed by 
TWU opponents to the effect that “we 
told you things like this would happen 
when the ‘dirty commies’ got in.” Ap- 
parently with perfect impunity from the 
Company, McMenimen called meetings 
on company property to express his 
views. Carmen began to call in to re- 
port out sick and many who did report 
in were told by their supervisors that 
most of the men were not coming in and 
that they too should return home rather 
than oppose the wishes of their fellow 
workers.? The Company, in the mean- 
time, maintained a questionable neu- 
trality by failing to contact TWU, the 
duly elected and certified exclusive bar- 
gaining representative of its employees, 
in an effort to have the union get the 


8According to this view, the lowest paid, 
unskilled worker could, if he had seniority, 
displace the highest paid, skilled workers. 
Since white workers had pre-empted the best 
jobs, they would, accordingly, be most vulner- 
able to job displacement, argued the TWU 
opponents. A further effective argument was 
the reputed radical personnel of the CIO and 
TWU leadership with their ‘‘ccommie’” lean- 
ings, so that, by implication, TWU’s enforce- 
ment of the contract could result only in 
confirming the worst fears and suspicions 
expressed by the opposition. In actuality, 
neither the Company nor TWU had any seri- 
ous thoughts for adopting company-wide 
seniority. 

9The reader is reminded that many em- 
ployees were recruited from the South dur- 
ing some of the Company’s earlier labor 
difficulties. It would be unsound to disregard 


these racial animosities, entirely aside from 
those present in the normal course of events. 


men back to their respective jobs. The 
regional director of the War Production 
Board, Orville H. Bullitt,1° then solicited 
the support of both McMenimen and 
Carney, as well as that of any other in- 
terested parties with the notable excep- 
tion of TWU, for his proposal to use the 
full weight of his office to obtain re- 
scission of the integration order as the 
basic formula for getting restoration of 
transit service. Subsequently, the pro- 
posal was made to TWU and promptly 
rejected. 


Intercession by the national office of 
TWU also failed to improve the situation 
noticeably and, after considerable hesita- 
tion and indecision by Government agen- 
cies,11 the Black Hawk troop of the U.S. 
Army moved in and raised the American 
flag at the Luzerne barn to indicate the 
government’s position. A soldier was 
placed on every trolley and bus leaving 
the PTC terminals and the five day 
service tie-up which had reduced local war 
production by an estimated 25 percent 
ended on Sunday, August 6, 1944. 


The threat to the negotiated but un- 
signed contract had been temporarily 
removed, at least, for under wartime 
regulations of the Smith-Connolly War 
Disputes Act the stoppage could have re- 
sulted in the forfeiture of TWU’s repre- 


10In its August 4, 1944, issue, the Philadel- 
phia Record refers to Mr. Bullitt as “The 
Mystery Man in Strike Negotiations” with 
further comments and criticism to the effect 
that he was the only government official at 
any level willing to deal with the representa- 
tives of the strikers and the only federal 
war agency head who actively opposed 
pao hy intervention, in this case, that of the 
. There were some suspicions that Mr. 
Bali's professional background as an in- 
vestment banker might have superseded his 
official responsibilities as regional director of 
WPB, since the blocking out of TWU would 
apparently have been highly welcome to the 
PTC and its investors. 


11This was the first major test of FEPC 
provisions anywhere in the United States. 
The Philadelphia Record editorialized on 
August 4, 1944, that the local issues were 
“phony” and pointed out further that the 
operation of street cars by Negroes was no 
longer uncommon in the United States. Even 
Winston-Salem, N. C., reportedly had 40 
Negro bus drivers. 
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sentation rights and the contract for an 
indefinite period.12 

On August 9, 1944, the first contract, 
originally scheduled for formalization on 
August 4 prior to the outbreak, became 
a matter of record. Improvements were 
not spectacular, for War Labor Board 
regulations were still in force, but retro- 
active gains amounting to $159 to $300 
per employee were obtained. Contract 
language was basically that submitted 
by the Company since the local union 
was not bargaining from a position of 
strength and, for practical reasons, con- 
centrated on the outwardly more mean- 
ingful issue of wage improvements. The 
local union’s problems were further com- 
pounded by the dropping out of some 
2,000 members within the 15-day period 
following the contract signing as per- 
mitted under the maintenance of mem- 
bership clause. In the last instance, con- 
tinued resentment over the Negro issue 
was acknowledged as the major cause. 


From the standpoint of union security, 
a significant gain was made in May, 1945, 
with the achievement of the checkoff of 
union dues by the Company. Thus, by 
the time the 1946 negotiations began, 
membership had risen to 9,500 out of a 
possible 10,000. Aided by the increased 
membership strength and the expiration 
of the War Labor Board (December 31, 
1945), the union released its demands 
for worth-while improvements, not the 
least of which were union shop security 
and an improved pension program. A 
short-lived two-day strike failed to ac- 
complish the union’s objectives but a 
preferential shop was obtained, thereby 
eliminating the escape clause features of 


12This act, also known as the War Dis- 
putes Act, had been passed in June, 1943, 
during one of John L. Lewis’s relatively 
“impromptu” strikes. 

The federal government’s interest was fur- 
ther heightened by the observation that if the 
strike had been successful locally, the anti- 
Negro issue might well have been extended 
to other areas with work interruptions re- 
sulting. In this connection, the FBI also be- 
came an interested party because of possible 
Axis connections and support for the local 
work interruption. 


union membership after April 7, 1944.13 
In addition, the Company’s agreement to 
discontinue its practice of deducting pay- 
ments and to reinstitute full contract 
pension rights as of February 11, 1944, 
was also obtained. Wage-wise a twelve 
cent pattern negotiated between the Com- 
pany and Teamsters Local 187 (repre- 
senting the Company’s clerical employ- 
ees) was accepted. Some psychological 
value could be attached, however, to the 
fledgling union’s willingness to take a 
strike in an effort to back up its demands. 


FACTIONALISM 
ERUPTS IN TWU 


By 1948 the CIO was confronted with 
the huge task of throwing off the com- 
munist influences within its ranks. Given 
the job of organizing the unorganized 
quickly and effectively in 1937 following 
its departure from the AFL fold, the 
CIO had been a veritable haven for the 
well-versed, unionwise communists who 
did a quite commendable job of organiz- 
ing unskilled laborers. But now there 
was a genuine need for an over-all 
housecleaning if the CIO was to avoid 
subjugation of democratic principles to 
communist influences. 


TWU was one of the unions which 
could ill afford to disregard this chal- 
lenge. Although criticised for the com- 
pany he kept and sometimes even sus- 
pected of closer ties with the “commies,” 
Michael Quill, head of TWU, had not 
been proven guilty of party membership. 
A reputation as a fellow traveler, how- 
ever, had been acquired by Quill and the 
time for decision was at hand.14 


13Practically, only those hired before the 
given date retained the choice of dropping 
their membership in the union. All future 
employees were required to join. 

14See particularly: Gordon F. Bloom and 
Herbert R. Northrup, Economies of Labor 
Rélations, 3rd ed., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1958, p. 68. Melvin W. Reder, Labor in a 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 

57, p. 81. 

New York Times, Sunday Magazine Section, 
March 5, 1950. “ 

The 1946 International Union convention 
roster of guest speakers read like a who’s 
who of prominent communists. It was hardly 
likely that this could have been arranged 
without the tacit blessing of Mr. Quill, as a 
minimum. 
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The internecine strife in TWU first 
broke out innocuously in Local 100 in 
New York, but spread so quickly that the 
Sixth Biennial Convention was moved 
from New York City to Chicago in a 
“change of venue” and got under way 
two months late in December 1948.15 In 
the meantime, however, manifestations of 
the impending battle at the Convention 
had seeped down to the local level where 
pro- and anti-Quill forces were lining up 
in making their selections for delegates 
to the convention. In the ensuing battles 
Quill emerged victorious, but only at the 
cost of eliminating some of the most 
vigorous and most effective workers in 
the union’s ranks. 


In the ensuing talks at the local level 
in February, 1949, local 234’s negotiating 
team continued its own private civil war 
and remained split over the terms of the 
new agreement.16 A ten-day strike ran 
its course before agreement was reached 
and then only in a welter of confusion as 
Quill took personal command and de- 
clared the strike ended in a parliamen- 
tary coup, in which a show of hands 
rather than a secret ballot vote, as re- 
quired by the contract, was held to be 
sufficient to get the men back to work.17 


On the more favorable side, the men 
came off with an hourly increase of eight 
cents along with some minor improve- 
ments, especially in sick pay and uni- 
form allowances.18 


15This was accomplished over Quill’s objec- 
tions. Quill’s opposition feared that with 
New York as the meeting site Quill would 
pack the galleries and stampede the conven- 
tion from his dominant position at the 
rostrum. 

16See especially : Evening Bulletin, February 
6, 1949, p. 1 ff. 

17The local union’s executive board, in ad- 
vance of the mass meeting had voted 23 to 9 
against accepting the terms. 

A vote of censure against both Quill and 
the local union head, Andrew Kaelin, was 
approved by the executive committee of Local 
234. It was repealed about a week later. 

18The attack at the local union level was 
directed mainly against Robert High, an In- 
ternational vice president of TWU since 1944. 
In the tumultuous events of the 1948 Conven- 
tion, High was dumped and replaced by 
Kaelin, the local union president. 


BRIEF INTERLUDE, 
1950 - 1955 


The 1950 contract settlement was high- 
lighted by the naming of a fact-finding 
board by the City’s Mayor, Bernard 
Samuel. Under the chairmanship of 
Albert M. Greenfield,19 the Board quickly 
pared down the union’s original 34 de- 
mands to eight basic ones. In order to 
avoid the criticism of the preceding 
year’s contract approval, the union’s con- 
stitution and by laws were scrupulously 
followed, with confirmation by the 87 
man executive committee, the 200 man 
board representing the operating sec- 
tions, and the general membership, all 
in rapid succession. Shortly thereafter, 
in May, 1950, the local union won union 
shop security in an NLRB conducted elec- 
tion. In the local union elections of 
1951, a relative dark horse candidate, 
Paul O’Rourke, emerged victorious over 
both incumbent Andrew Kaelin and the 
perennial candidate, Robert High.2° 


The 1952 contract talks were notable 
in that they provided an opportunity for 
Judge Joseph Kuhn to issue an anticipa- 
tory injunction against Quill and others, 
whereby the strike deadline was ex- 
tended an additional 30 days to midnight 
January 14, 1953 — on the basis of a 
letter signed by Michael Quill in which 
he committed the union to a 30-day cool- 
ing off period. Despite a last chance, 
last ditch agreement between Quill and 
the Company before the deadline, oppo- 
sition to the agreement was quickly or- 
ganized and resulted in the men going 
out on strike over Quill’s protestations21 


19The most influential member of PTC 
Board of Directors. 


20Kaelin’s popularity had been declining 
notably since the high handed tactics of the 
1949 contract settlement. The finishing touch 
was administered by Kaelin’s advocacy of a 
mail ballot election. O’Rourke used this issue 
most effectively in charging it as an attempt 
to steal the election. In a legal test, O’Rourke 
won the court’s favor. High admitted to the 
author that his failure to go along with 
O’Rourke’s position in the court action was 
highly instrumental in his defeat. 

21The opposition was led by Charles Robin- 
son, the Luzerne Depot. section leader. 
Robinson had previously been a thorn in 
Kaelin’s side as well. Robinson subsequently 
succeeded O’Rourke as head of Local 234 and 
held office until his defeat by James Shannon 
in the 1960 elections. 
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against “irresponsible parties, anarchy, 
drunks, punks, and blowhards who repre- 
sent only themselves,” and other similar 
epithets. Four days later the strike 
ground to a halt with acceptance of vir- 
tually the same terms as those negotiated 
originally by Quill. 


Despite the customary fears, concern, 
and strong talk, the 1955 contract talks 
resulted in agreement without any open 
breaks in the form of interruption to 
service. The most disturbing note was 
the repeated and persistent rumor that 
a change in ownership and management 
of the Company’s affairs was in the off- 
ing, with National City es named as 
the likely successor. 


NATIONAL CITY LINES 
TAKES OVER PTC 


The signatures on the new contract 
were hardly dry when the much dis- 
cussed change of control in PTC affairs 
became a reality.22 Late in February 
1955, Charles Ebert resigned as president 
of PTC at the age of 60 and was suc- 
ceeded by Douglas M. Pratt, the then 43 
year old president of the Baltimore 
Transit Company.23 National City Lines’ 
reputation for instituting manpower re- 
ductions as part of its over-all program 
of effectuating operating economies had 
preceded its entrance into Philadelphia.24 

NCL lost no time in putting its antici- 
pated blueprint into operation. Its an- 
nounced intention to lay off 213 men in 
February, 1955, was met with a strike 


220’Rourke claimed that the new owners 
had obtained control with an investment of 
only $1.5 million. E. Roy Fitzgerald, president 
ra National City Lines, claimed that his com- 

any had less than 10 percent of the 
i. 469,380 PTC shares. 

23Baltimore Transit Company was one of 
47 transit companies operated by National 
City Lines in 14 states. In 44 instances, con- 
tractual relations were held with the Amalga- 
mated Association, two had an undisclosed 
or nonexistent relationship, while only Phila- 
delphia had a link with TWU. 

24The operating and maintenance force in 
Baltimore had dropped 38 percent (from 3,700 
to 2,300) in the past two years. The main- 
tenance staf* alone was pared from 1,000 to 
500 and men with seniority as high as 39 
years had been dropped in some instances. 
For a more complete statement of NCL’s 
record see The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, March 6, 1955. 


threat by the union, as were similar an- 
nouncements of layoffs of 158 men in 
maintenance in July. Agreement was 
reached late in July for the separation 
of 71 men. Unrest again erupted, how- 
ever, with work stoppages of varying 
severity on August 31, September 21, and 
November 2, with an especially serious 
threat in October, 1955. 


By contrast with events of recent 
years, a two-year extension of the cur- 
rent contract was arrived at in compara- 
tive calm early in 1956, despite the fact 
that another year remained before the 
contract would expire.25 The package 
increase reportedly amounted to 26 to 
28% cents per hour and was extolled by 
union spokesmen as “the biggest wage 
increase TWU ever got in Philadelphia.” 


THE WILDCAT PERIOD 


Despite the successful conclusion of 
the contract extension in an atmosphere 
of comparative calm, the hoped-for labor 
peace did not materialize. Indeed, the 
entrance of NCL as the controlling fac- 
tor in PTC seemed to act as the trigger 
releasing a veritable flood of unauthor- 
ized and illegal strikes, more appropri- 
ately and commonly termed “wildcats.” 
In the two-year period following the ac- 
quisition of control by NCL, that is 
March 1, 1955, to March, 1957, eleven 
unauthorized work stoppages occurred 
and no less than eleven others were 
threatened seriously enough to command 
attention in the local press and among 
the car-riding public, businessmen, public 
officials, and others more or less directly 
affected and interested.26 (See Table 1). 
In capsule form, there was, on an aver- 


25For the Company the major advantage 
was the elimination of a simultaneous negoti- 
ations in 1957 of both the labor contract and 
the renewal of the expiring fifty-year lease 
with the City of Philadelphia. 


264 ‘minor rash” occurred in the period 
September 8- 16, 1958, with the eruption of 
three more “wildcats, but none, fortunately, 
caused any serious transit tie-ups. Two weeks 
later, however, a wildcat of serious propor- 
tions occurred ‘at the peak of the going home 
period for workers and on a night when the 


downtown stores had their late shopping 


hours. The strike was not halted until nearly 
midnight of that day, October 1. The new 
series of wildcats all were initiated in the 
maintenance department. 
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TABLE 1 
Summary of Work Stoppages and Serious Threats of Stoppa 


Transit Industry, August 1955 to March, 1957 


ge1 in the Philadelphia 


Dates Initiating Effect of Actual Stoppage 
Serious Location of | spproxi- 
A Actual 
st mate Extent of Service Interruption 
July 5, 1955 
July 26, 1955 
Aug. 31, 1955 69th St. Shop 2  hours| Entire Market St.-Frankford El System 
Sept.21, 1955 KensingtonShop} 2 hours| None 
Oct. 4,1955 
Nov. 2, 1955 2nd & Courtland} 7 hours| None 
Dec. 30, 1955 
Feb. 17, 1956 Fern Rock Shop} 2 hours] Broad St. subway 
Apr. 25, 1956 
May 8, 1956 2nd & Erie 8 hours|66 of 102 bus and trolley lines. Broad 
St. subway and Market St.-Frankford 
subway El affected by irregular service 
on feeder lines 
Aug. 8, 1956 
Aug. 11, 1956 
Aug. 21, 1956 
Aug. 23, 1956 Southern Shop | % hour | 2 trolleys and 3 buses 
Sept. 11, 1956 Allegheny Shop 114 hours| None 
Sept. 20, 1956 69th St.Shop {1134 hours} Subway-El service from 30th to 69th St. 
Oct. 5, 1956 10th & Luzerne | 2 hours|27 of 102 bus and trolley lines plus 
Shop subway and El 
Oct. 29, 1956 10th & Luzerne | 7 hours] subway and El 
Carbarn 
Nov. 27, 1956 
Nov. 28, 1956 
Feb. 4, 1957 KensingtonShop} 1 hour | None 


1From a “Report on History and Analysis of Unauthorized Work Stoppages on the PTC Sys- 


tem.” 


The report was authored by S. Herbert Unterberger and Company and submitted 


to the Citizens Committee, appointed by the Mayor, “to seek ways and means of promoting 


more stable relations between the PTC and the Transport Workers Union.” 


The Committee 


consisted of Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, Chairman, along with members Dr. Allen H. Wetter 


and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly. 


age, almost one actual stoppage every 
two months, with widely varying severity 
in terms of breakdowns in transit service. 
If serious strike threats were added to 
actual outbreaks, the average would be 
increased to one per month. 

Convinced that wildcats were neither 
inevitable or necessary features of regu- 
lar operation, Mayor Dilworth early in 
1957 urged both parties to the contract 
to get together on some arbitration 
machinery which would effectively elimin- 
ate such outbreaks. In the face of their 
inability to reach agreement, the Mayor 
appointed the Harnwell committee.27 
The committee’s report which was issued 


27Dr. Gaylord Harnwell, President of the 
University of Pennsylvania acted as chair- 
man, and was joined by Monsignor Edward 
M. Reilly and Dr. Allen H. Wetter, the respec- 
tive superintendents of the parochial and 
public school systems. 


some six months later, sharply criticized 
both the union and management for their 
stubborn attitudes, the resultant wave of 
wildcats, and the virtually total disre- 
gard of the public interest. Positively, 
the Harnwell report proposed the crea- 
tion of a Transit Labor Relations Com- 
mission “to throw the spotlight of un- 
favorable publicity on either party that 
failed to meet its contractual or public 
obligations.” Mayor Dilworth acted 
promptly in naming the commission but 
judiciously called in union and manage- 
ment representatives before making his 
selections public.28 Initially scorned by 
the union as representing “window dress- 
ing” and as an attempt by the Mayor 
to “kid the public” and given only tenta- 


28The appointments consisted of Rev. Den- 
nis J. Comey, S.J., Nochem S. Winnet, and 


John N. Patterson. 
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TABLE 2 


Wildcat Strikes Directly Affecting Transit Riders! 


in the Philadelphia Transit 


Industry, 1955-1957 


Number of PTC Estimated 
Location [oe —— Time of Eruption 
Involved Affected 
69th Street Shops work stoppage, Post noon slow periods; traffic 
August 31, 1955 75 10,000 |picking up 11:15 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
Fern Rock Shops work stoppage, Second part of morning peak 
February 17, 1956 140 10,000 |8:58 A.M. to 10:58 A.M. 
Overhead Linemen work stoppage, Entire morning peak 8 P.M., 
May 8, 1956 68 500,000 | May 8 to 2:30 P.M., May 9 
69th Street Shops work stoppage, Entire evening rush period 
September 26, 1956 20 80,000 |10:30 A.M. to 10:15 P.M. 
Luzerne Depot work stoppage, 
October 5, 1956 30 21,000 |12:30 P.M. to 2 30 P.M. 
Highspeed Lines and Surface Lines Entire evening rush period 
work stoppage (JosephF.Brady case),} 1,000 200,000 {4 P.M. to 11 P.M. 
October 29, 1956 
TOTAL 1,333 821,000 
1See Table 1 for source. 
tive approval by the Company, the Mayor tainty. In terms of the seriousness of 


quickly issued a “no fooling” directive to 
the respective parties along with pro- 
visions for a meeting in the very near 
future. 

Following the observations made in 
the Unterberger Report,?9 it is of in- 
terest that: there was no apparent con- 
centration of the wildcats in any given 
shop, even though the shops (mainten- 
ance) were the major wellspring of the 
disturbances; the stoppages did not spill 
over into the other shops, once started, 
but were confined to their place of ori- 
gin; service-wise all but four of the work 
stoppages led to interruptions in transit 
service and, of these, five were serious 
in that the high-speed subway and ele- 
vated lines were affected so that the 
major transit arteries broke down (see 
Table 2); while the other threats to in- 
terruption of service frequently went 
right down to the wire before being 
called off and left a great many people, 
normally dependent on public transpor- 
tation, in a state of confusion and uncer- 

29‘Report on History and Analysis of Un- 
authorized Work Stoppages on the PTC 
System.” The report was authorized by S. 
Herbert Unterberger and Company, and sub- 
mitted to a Citizens Committee appointed by 


the Mayor, known as The Harnwell Com- 
mittee. 


the initiating causes, considerable doubts 
existed and were expressed that the 
given reasons were of a sufficiently seri- 
ous nature to warrant either real or 
threatened work stoppages.39 

The Commission’s duties were made 
clear from the outset: it could not dic- 
tate terms but would act mainly in an 
advisory capacity aimed at maintaining 
peace; it would not attempt to substitute 
itself for the contract provisions. Assured 
that the Commission would not be a 
superagency with special authority, both 
sides expressed a willingness to co-oper- 
ate. In the months that followed, wild- 
cats were conspicuous by their absence 
and the whole atmosphere seemed more 
calm. But subsequent eruptions proved 
that the Commission’s existence was no 
guarantee of labor peace.31 


30For a detailed study of the work stop- 
pages, see Roberts, op. cit., pp. 246-264. 

81A serious work stoppage was averted on 
March 20, 1958 by round the clock negotia- 
tions over a grievance, in which the active 
role of the Commission was highly effective 
in maintaining peace. 

Three wildcats occurred in an eight day 
period, September 8, 12, and 16, 1958, but 
without any resulting tieups to service. 
further wildcat on October 1, 1958, on the 
Market-Frankford Elevated system left some 
80,000 riders in distress. The Commission was 


called in post facto. A wildcat in June, 1960, 
was settled through arbitration. 
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THE CURRENT PERIOD 


The “progress” brought about by NCL 
could hardly have been called an undi- 
luted blessing. In a little over two years 
of its operations, NCL succeeded in re- 
ducing the labor force by some 2,302 
employees (from 10,304 to 8,002); rapid 
conversions from trolley cars to buses 
had been accomplished; routes were cut 
and in some cases dropped; revenues 
dropped; fare rates increased; new safety 
measures were installed; and job trim- 
ming was extended to higher salary 
levels. 


On the union side, however, no such 
streamlined control and efficiency pre- 
vailed. Paul O’Rourke made his fourth 
successful bid for the presidency of 
Local 234 in 1957, but was ousted by the 
International Union one month later for 
alleged violations of his fiduciary trust.3? 
In the ensuing election Charles E. Robin- 
son was elected president’? but the local 
union’s temporary trusteeship was con- 
tinued under Frank Sheehan by Interna- 
tional Union president Quill in the midst 
of sharp exchanges between Quill and 
Robinson. Despite the lifting of the 
trusteeship several months later and 
Robinson’s successful bid for re-election 
upon the expiration of his first term, the 
running battle between Quill and Robin- 
son continued virtually unabated. In 
October, 1960, a virtual unknown, James 
Shannon upset the Robinson ticket in a 
four-way battle.34 


382Louis Dwyer tendered a “forced resigna- 
tion” thus removing the “last of Quill’s big 
TWU enemies.” (Thus described by Harry G. 
Toland in The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of October 19, 1957). Dwyer had been the 
Kingmaker in O’Rourke’s first successful bid 
for the local union presidency and had risen 
to an international union vice presidency as 
a result. Dwyer had previously been personna 
hon grata with Quill and this success did 
nothing to abate the feuding between the 
international union and the local union 
leadership. The local union treasurer, Don- 
nelly, was criticised as the major culprit in 
the irregularities of the local union funds, in- 
volving some $50,000 or better. 

83Robinson’s record is contained in earlier 
discussions in this report, and the descrip- 
tion of Robinson as “controversial’ would 
appear to be a fairly accurate one. 

34As of this writing, peace and quiet be- 
tween the International union and the local 
union appear to be restored. See TWU 
Express, November, 1960, p. 5. 


ANALYTICAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Factionalism in the affairs of local 
234, TWU has been traditional and even 
to the present day remains a constant 
threat to any unified effort on the part 
of the union in gaining its normal objec- 
tives. A major source of difficulty re- 
mains in the formal structure of the local 
union itself. The Local Joint Executive 
Committee retains the worst features of 
a ward leadership arrangement both 
structurally and functionally. This group 
has continued its top heavy membership 
despite sharp reductions in the numbers 
of employees and, in turn, union mem- 
bers, and has been a source of harass- 
ment to the duly elected officers of the 
local union in the game of power poli- 
tics. In many instances the best qualified 
men have made themselves unavailable 
for Board membership and “political 
hacks” have succeeded to these posts. 


Structurally and functionally the Local 
Joint Executive Committee is in dire need 
of revision. Sections should have no less 
than 200 members and consolidations of 
smaller working units on the company 
property should be effectuated toward 
this end. In deference to political real- 
ism, and perhaps even the fundamental 
notion of democratic representation, the 
section officers should be retained, but 
their official duties, such as handling of 
grievances, should be curtailed sharply 
to eliminate the possibilities of grand- 
stand heroics. In the processing of 
grievances, their active role should cease 
beyond the first level, except where their 
presence may be required for the presen- 
tation of factual evidence. However, 
there is merit in their retention of the 
right to express the sentiments of their 
constituents on non-grievance matters at 
the level of the legal joint executive 
board’s regularly scheduled meetings. 


The thirty-seven man Joint Executive 
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Board should be reduced to fifteen or 
eighteen members.35 Aside from the ad- 
vantage of greater maneuverability, it is 
intended that the membership of this 
group should correspond more closely to 
the Company’s divisional grouping of the 
transit employees, based on the follow- 


ing tabular presentation: 
Approximate 
Employees 
Number Percentage 
1. Transportation 
Bus, Surface, High 
speed, Motormen & 
Conductors ........ 3,800 64.4% 


2. Maintenance 
(plant and equip- 
ment) electrical, sur- 
face rail, bus, big 
shops: 69th St., Fern 


Representation on the executive board 
should be arranged so that there would 
be approximately twelve members from 
transportation and three from mainten- 
ance, in order to correspond more closely 
with the approximate percentage distri- 
bution of the population. 


Regularly scheduled meetings of the 
executive committee and executive board 
should provide an excellent medium for 
the pooling of information and the ex- 
change of ideas. 


From this group there should come an 
adequate paid-staff of full-time business 
agents whose major obligation should 
consist of servicing the membership. The 
retention of these paid officials in office 
should be dependent on job performance 
and not on their subservience to the sec- 
tion leaders. An interesting parallel for 
this approach is afforded by the recent 
merger of the Motormen’s Benevolent 


35The present numerical representation of 
this Joint Board violates the Constitutional 
provisions of the International Union. In 
effect, the present composition of the Board 
is based on the 10,000 member local union of 
1944 rather than the approximately 5900 mem- 
bership of the present day. It should be 
noted that when NCL took control of PTC, 
employment was 10,304. 


Association and TWU local unions in 
New York City.36 


A point of serious consideration might 
well be longer terms for the elected 
officials since two-year terms hardly en- 
able an administration to prove itself or 
get off the ground, with an effective 
program. 

A second source of factionalism that 
requires remedy is that which results 
from the top levels of TWU, that is at 
the international union level, and par- 
ticularly in the person of its erstwhile 
president, Michael Quill. No brief can 
be made for Quill’s active participa- 
tion in local union elections where the 
right of self-determination should be 
given expression. In the area of con- 
tract negotiations, a strong impression of 
a division of authority and decision-mak- 
ing has been created, as the local union 
and international union representatives 
have blasted away at one another 
in their own respective union publica- 
tions as well as in the daily news- 
papers. This was glaringly evident in 
the negotiations of early 1960 when 
Robinson made an agreement with the 
Company in which wage increases were 
made dependent on the procurement of 
fare increases by the Company. The in- 
ternational union in turn castigated the 
“sweetheart” contract openly. Without 
disregarding the possible or likely merits 
of Quill’s arguments in this instance and 
in others, the record is frought with 
instances of split authority and open civil 
war. Once and for all, the locus of the 
bargaining power should be clearly de- 
fined and the role of the international 
union spelled out so that both theoreti- 
cally and functionally a house of labor 
should supplant a house divided. This 
would effectively restrain the Company 
from playing both ends against the mid- 
dle and should make for straightforward 


36See Roberts, T., op. cit. p. 337. See also 
New York Tirthes, August 29, 1958. 
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bargaining. Such an approach would also 
serve to convince the union members and 
the public that they would not end up 
as the innocent victims of two or more 
forces pulling in opposite directions. 
Responsible union leadership cannot be 
attained without some agreement on the 
respective roles of the international 
union and the local union leaders. In 
the past, this determination has been up 
for “grabs;” it is high time the game 
stopped and mature reasoning prevailed. 

Third, the present contract is loaded 
down with an outmoded set of working 
conditions which comprise just short of 
two hundred pages of the contract. The 
physical changes instituted by PTC and 
by NCL have made for an archaic set 
of stipulations. Both parties should roll 
up their sleeves and extend their ener- 
gies toward compressing the present job 
classifications into a meaningful mold. 
Continued attempts to enforce outmoded 
working conditions can only lead to 
further frictions and unnecessary griev- 
ances. 


Fourth, the continued threat of layoffs 
undoubtedly is one of the most impor- 
tant problems facing both union and 
management.37 The former, quite justi- 
fiably, wishes to protect the job rights 
of its members, while the Company with 
equal justification wishes to operate as 
efficiently and as profitably as possible. 
It would appear that not all possibilities 
of obtaining a practical solution of this 
problem have been exhausted. A well- 
developed program of preventive main- 
tenance and forward planning would 
appear to offer some possibilities of re- 
lief, as does normal attrition. In the 
face of an extensive modernization pro- 
gram, already under way, manpower 
needs will have to be re-examined in a 


87In the 1959 contract talks, the company 
talked in terms of layoffs in maintenance of 
250 or more men, while the union insisted on 
some sort of moratorium. A temporary 
moratorium was agreed upon, with further 
discussions to be held at a later date when 
the Company might once again take definite 
action along these lines. 

In October, 1960, layoff threats in main- 
tenance once again stirred talks of protest 
walk-outs. See The Evening Bulletin, Octo- 
ber 28, 1960. 


practical manner and neither arbitrari- 
ness nor ducking the issue will provide 
a solution to this potentially explosive 
problem.38 


Fifth, the climate of the contract rela- 
tionship must be improved. Both sides 
have taken highly technical positions 
and held their ground, with wildcats 
as one form of expression. Bargaining 
talks have been at arms’ length on many 
occasions. On the union side, ill-in- 
formed representatives have “taken the 
bull by the horns” and “refused to be 
kicked around,” while management has 
resisted just as actively the union’s 
attempts to “throw its weight around.” 
The grievance and arbitration machinery 
are clearly spelled out in the contract. 
But more important than the formal 
language, quite possibly, is a basic will- 
ingness to agree and to make the con- 
tract work as a living instrument of 
settling industrial problems and disputes 
as they arise between workers, the union, 
and the employer. An understanding of 
one another’s problems, or even the at- 
tempt in this direction, should make for 
much stronger co-operation and, in turn, 
over-all greater efficiency and produc- 
tivity. 

While this recommendation has strong 
undertones of a philosophical approach, 
ample testimony to the advantages of its 
adoption may be found both in the 
textbook and the real world. There can 
be little doubt that understanding may 
provide an effective bridge — and this is 
no less true in industrial relations than 
elsewhere. It may well be, in fact, that 
one of its greatest impacts is made in 
this area. The attainable results are 
well worth the effort. 

Sixth, as part of the City’s five-year 
agreement with the PTC, a transit service 
standards committee was established. Its 
major function is the arbitration of dis- 


‘putes between the City and PTC on im- 


provements or cutbacks in service. The 
Committee is composed of a representa- 
tive from the Company, one from the 


38See further discussion under recommenda- 
tion number eight. 
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City of Philadelphia, and a third to be 
chosen by both. The third member, it 
was anticipated, would possess a trans- 
portation background. 


“Subject to Public Utility Commission 
approval, where necessary, this commit- 
tee will have final jurisdiction over 
changes in the Company’s routes, estab- 
lishment of new routes and abandonment 
of existing routes, and over the Com- 
pany’s service standards.’”’39 


The union has registered strong pro- 
tests over its exclusion from this com- 
mittee because of its expressed vested 
interest. It may be that the Union’s 
protest merits further attention and that 
its petition for inclusion on the commit- 
tee should be recognized. 


Seventh, on the matter of wildcat 
strikes, it is recommended that the local 
union commit itself unequivocally to 
withholding its support completely from 
any members who engage in such activi- 
ties. Furthermore, the international 
union should also place itself squarely 
behind such a commitment. In the past, 
Mr. Quill has urged strongly that he and 
his executive board be invested with com- 
plete power in such instances. In the 
writer’s opinion, this is not a satisfactory 
solution and, in this instance, the sanctity 
of the contract should be upheld, particu- 
larly with regard to the no-strike pledge. 
Experience has indicated that, for the 
most part, legislation affords no effective 
remedy and, in practice, amounts to little 
more than a basis for a post-mortem 
after the damage has been done. Two 
recent illustrations bear significant testi- 
mony. The PTC’s legal suits for dam- 
ages arising out of the wildcats of 1956 
were dropped as part of the 1959 con- 
tract agreement. In New York State, 
the Condon-Waldin Act of 1947 has not 
resulted in eliminating wildcats on the 
transit system of New York City.49 


There have been some suggestions for 
a permanent arbitrator, especially by 


89The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, June 
28, 1957. 


40See especially: New York Times, October 
7, 1958, “Editorial”, p. 1. 


union spokesmen, but the Company has 
opposed the recommendation primarily 
because in its opinion it borders on com- 
pulsory arbitration. An effective alterna- 
tive would appear to be the acceptance 
of both parties of a responsibility to call 
the Mayor’s transit labor relations com- 
mission at the first signs of any possible 
outbreak. The commission has offered 
its services as a public service on a 
stand-by basis. Failure on the commis- 
sion’s part to effectuate a successful 
solution to the emergencies arising out 
of contract interpretations and applica- 
tions could result in resort to on-the-spot 
arbitration. But in no instance should 
the widespread effects of wildcats be 
allowed to express themselves. As Pro- 
fessor Davey has aptly put it, “Under 
modern conditions, the strike must neces- 
sarily be an in extremis remedy... .’41 
It is highly inconceivable that an un- 
authorized or wildcat strike is tolerable 
within the framework of the checks and 
counterchecks present in a modern labor 
union management contract. 


Eighth, the Wage-Fare nexus needs 
examination. The terminology “wage- 
price spiral” has purposefully been re- 
jected in order to avoid the accusation 
or possible rebuttal that wage increases 
were not solely responsible for fare rises 
over the years. On its part, the Com- 
pany maintains that wages take about 
60 percent of its revenue dollar42 and 
commonly advances the union’s demands 
as the cause for seeking permission for 
relief through fare increases from the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission. 
In the contract negotiations of mid-1960, 
for example, PTC conceded that its em- 
ployees were entitled to improvements 
but tied its concession to the attainment 
of stipulated fare increases from the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission. 
The “sweetheart deal” was so named and 
in turn condemned by the international 
union initially, and subsequently even 
more bitterly upon the Commission’s re- 


Collec- 


41Harold W. Davey, 
rentice Hall, 


tive Bargaining, 2nd edition, 
Inc., 1959, p. 75. 


42See PTC Annual Reports, e.g. 1955-1959. 
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TABLE 3 


Fares in the Philadelphia Transit 
Industry, 1885-19601 


1885-1920 — Five cents. 


Nov. 1920 — Seven cents, four for 25 
cents. 

Sept. 1924 — Eight cents, two for 15 
cents; 10-cent bus fares. 

Feb. 1947 — Ten cents; four for 35 cents; 
10-cent bus fares. 

March. 1948 — Ten cents; 13-cent bus 
fares, two for 25 cents. 

Oct. 1949 — Ten cents, three and one- 
third cents for transfer token or five- 
cent cash; 13-cent bus fares, two for 25 
cents. 

Dec. 1950 — Twelve cents for all fares, 
four for 45 cents; three cents extra for 
transfer. 

Feb. 1951 — Fifteen cents, three for 40 
cents; free transfer for cash fare, three 
cents for transfer on token fare and one 
cent for each additional transfer. 

Dec. 1952 — Fifteen cents cash fare, no 
tokens; three cents for transfer and one 
cent for additional transfers. 

Jan. 1954 — Eighteen cents, two for 35 
cents; commutation ticket of 10 rides 
$1.50; transfers two cents, additional 
transfers free. 

Dec. 1955 — Twenty cents, five for 90 
cents; transfers free. 

March 1959 — Twenty cents; ten for 
$1.90; transfers free. 

Oct. 1960 — Twenty-two cents; 10 for 
$2.00; school fare increased to eight and 
one-half cents; transfers free. 


11885-1957 —Information taken from Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, February 13, 1957; subse- 
quent data supplied by the company. 


jection of the sought after fares. 
Tables 3 and 4). 


Without any attempt to affix responsi- 
bility or blame for the fare increases, it 
appears that one important source of re- 
lief has not been tapped or explored; 
namely, improved efficiency or produc- 
tivity. The introduction of new equip- 
ment on the high-speed lines, already in 
progress, will undoubtedly make possi- 
ble certain economies; the attempts on 
the part of the City of Philadelphia to 
develop more riders through Operation 
Northwest, Operation Northeast, and 
further integrations of the commuter 


(See 


lines; 43the elimination of much of the 
heavy maintenance costs through the sub- 
stitution of buses for the heavy rolling 
stock of trolley cars; the Mayor’s request 
for $125 million for mass transit in his 
six-year program for civic improvements 
(total cost $876 million); all are fea- 
tures which should aid the Company’s 
efforts to maintain a more solid position. 


In the past, fare increases have led to 
a decline in total passenger revenues, as 
shown in the Company’s annual reports. 
Here again, other factors, automobiles, 
suburban shopping centers, and the like, 
all have contributed. But, all things 
considered, there appears to be some pos- 
sibility of relief in some leveling off of 
the decline in gross passenger revenues, 
even if only temporarily.44 For compara- 
tive purposes, the New York Transit 
Authority reported in its annual report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960, 
that it had successfully maintained a 15 
cent fare by cutting employees through 
a policy of attrition and not layoffs 


43Pioneering work by the Passenger Service 
Improvement Corporation, a non-profit cor- 
agg created to run commuter service, 
s being watched very carefully by other 
urban communities throughout the United 
States. Its president is Casimir Sienkiewicz, 
a civic-minded individual who is also presi- 
dent of Central Penn National Bank. 

44In the opinion of Merritt H. Taylor, Jr., 
executive vice president of the neighboring 
Philadelphia Suburban Transportation Com- 
pany, “Transit riding has turned the corner 
and it looks as though we'll be showing gains 
instead of losses from now on.” The optimism 
for the reversal of the 13-year downslide in 
transit riding has been shown by a host of 
transit company operators, both privately 
and publicly owned. Among the given rea- 
sons for the apparent resurgence were: the 
expense of driving a car downtown, the de- 
sire to avoid traffic snarls, the greater 
attractiveness of refurbished downtown dis- 
tricts, and the new and better equipment 
which provide faster service with fe onl 
ne See Wall Street Journal, tober 

It is noteworthy that Operation Northwest, 
on the Chestnut Hill lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Reading Railroads, in its first 
year carried 715,000 more riders than in the 
12 months immediately prior to the program. 
The total, 3,690,000 represented a 24 percent 
gain in riders for the first two years of 
operation according to Casimir Sienkiewicz, 
president of the Passenger Service Improve- 
ment Corp. P.S.I.C. is the non-profit corpora- 


tion created to run commuter service. See 
Daily News, October 26, 1960 
On October 31, 1960 P.S.I.C. launched 


Operation Torresdale on the P.R.R.’s Trenton 
line, and Operation Manayunk, on the P.R.R. 
and Reading lines to Norristown. Operation 
Northeast was started September 8, 1959, and 
has been an early success. 


16 LABOR RELATIONS IN THE PHILADELPHIA TRANSIT INDUSTRY — 1932 - 1960 
TABLE 4 
Philadelphia Transit Industry: Hourly Workers’ Wage Increases, 1937-1960 
(In dollars and cents unless otherwise indicated) 

One-man 

Date Maintenance Transportation Operator Hourly 
Rate 
1937 7.143% $ .05 $ 80 
1/1/41 — 831 
8/1/41 $ .06 or 8% .06 89 
1/1/42 02 02 91 
8/10/42 04 04 95 
2/11/46 a2 12 1.07 
4/20/47 048 average 1.20 
(Job Evaluation) 
2/11/48 a5 aS 1.35 
2/11/49 08 08 1.43 
2/11/50 05 02 1.45 
08-13 (avg. .09) 08 1.552 

6/17/51 06 .06 1.61 
12/16/51? 3 02 02 1.63 
6/15/52 .04 04 1.67 
12/15/52 08 .08 | By 
9/6/53 06 1.81 
12/13/53 08 1.81 
6/27/54 —— 07 1.88 
12/16/54 05 05 1.93 
12/16/55 02 02 1.95 
1/1/56 08 08 2.03 
1/15/57 10 10 2.13 


11/16/58 10¢ per hour increase (two months ahead of contract expiration). 
1/15/60 8¢ per hour; basic operating rate becomes $2.31 an hour. 


October 1960—Union announces its intention to seek a 45¢ hourly increase in contract talks 
scheduled to start Nov. 16, 1960, for the new contract of Jan. 15, 1961.4 


Note: 


13¢ to one-man operator only 
2Extra 2¢ for one-man operator 
8Cost of Living Increases 


Two-man operation receives 10¢ less than one-man operator rate. 


4“The company reported lower revenues and higher expenses enroute to a $601,052 deficit after 


paying $1.8 million in ey charges and 
Daily News, Oct. 26, 1960, p. 


Source: 


Company records made available to the author. 


$914,988 for depreciation and amortization.” 


See also Roberts, op. cit., p. 360. 


(7,658 have been dropped since 1955 out 
of a work force of 42,581) while workers 
had bettered their wages from an aver- 
age hourly rate of $2.09 in 1955-56 to 
$2.54 in 1960 along with improved fringe 
benefits.45 Since operating economies 


45New York Times, October 31, 1960. The 
basic rate in Philadelphia was $2.31 " 


over time will probably suggest that man- 
power cuts are in order, sound logic would 
dictate that a program be worked out 
for gradual reductions of the work force 
in a manner which would create a mini- 
mum of hardship for those displaced 
from their regular jobs. It might well be 
that the transit labor relations commis- 


| 
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sion’s services could be utilized in a 
mediatory fashion for resolving this 
crucial issue. 


Granting that the ability to keep costs 
and the fare down in the future would 
be more difficult, the New York Transit 
authority pointed out that “evident in- 
efficiencies” have been eliminated. One 
could well ask whether the same elimina- 
tion has been accomplished in Philadelphia 
before seeking relief in the form of 
higher fares. 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATION 

In summation of the historical features 
and the analysis of industrial relations 
in the Philadelphia transit industry, it 
would appear that the inheritance re- 
ceived by the present generation of active 
participants has only been a fair one, 
at best. Factionalism, power politics, 
managerial prerogatives, and the like all 
have played important roles in the evolv- 
ing process. The possibility, if not likeli- 
hood, of City ownership, has been de- 
liberately by-passed, not only because of 
its many technical aspects, especially in 
financing, but also because it would afford 
no magic solution to the basic problem 


of labor and management getting 
along.46 


The acceptance by all parties, the Com- 
pany, the Union, and the City, of their 
individual and joint responsibilities, with 
a will for accomplishment, appears to 
be the most important single factor 
requisite to establishing and maintaining 
a sound industrial relations pattern and 
behavior. The late M. Herbert Syme, a 
distinguished labor attorney, once stated 
that collective bargaining, far from 
being coldly practical, was in reality 
quite idealistic in its assumption that 
through its medium, industrial relations 
differences could be settled peacefully. 
The confidence remains that this achieve- 
ment is a distinct possibility in the Phila- 
delphia Transit Industry. 


46There are some who are of the opinion 
that City ownership would do little more 
than create a whole host of new and greater 
problems, in which political interests would 
predominate otherwise normal economic 
interests. 

In November, 1960, the City of Los Angeles 
was subjected to a crippling transit strike. 
The strike was resolved only after the em- 
ployees received a wage increase. The Los 
Angeles Transit Authority immediately an- 
nounced that higher fares would be required 
to accommodate the wage increases. 

In Philadelphia the PTC reported “lower 
revenues and higher expenses leading to a 
$601,052 deficit, after paying $1.8 million in 
interest charges and $914,488 for depreciation 
and amortization.” See the Daily News, 
October 26, 1960. The reporting date was the 
first day of the 22¢ fare, 10 tokens for $2.00. 


Some Observations on Latin American Development 


and the Organization of American States 
by CLAIR J. REILLY* 


The Organization of American States is 
an international organization that seeks 
to achieve prosperity, peace and 
security through economic, political and 
social cooperation, and harmony for 
member nations in the Western 
Hemisphere. One of the major needs 
of underdeveloped nations is rapid 
economic growth, a principal facet 
of the OAS program for Latin America. 
Among suggestions for strengthening 
the OAS are those of President-elect 
John F. Kennedy. The programs of ad- 
vanced nations such as the United States 
and Russia, the United Nation's efforts, 
Brazil's “Operation Pan America" and 
friction between the United States and 
Cuba are also cited and compared. 


Economic growth of under- 
developed nations of the world is of vital 
interest, both to the United States and 
Russia. The various aid and trade pro- 
grams of East and West are symbols of 
the struggle to help the underdeveloped 
nations.! (See Table . 

Recent political events described by 
the following headlines have somewhat 
obscured the real contest: “A Summit 
Conference Comes and Goes,” “A Berlin 
Problem Waxes Hot and Cold,” “A Plane 
Is Shot Down,” “A Presidential Visit Is 
Called Off.’”2 

World communism has always con- 
tended that capitalism must fail. How- 
ever, capitalism as represented by the 
economic system of the United States 
has provided a relatively high standard 
of living for its people. Moreover, with- 
out serious cost to this standard, because 
of its wealth and industrial know-how, 
the United States has been able to aid 
*Clair James Reilly is a member of the Mar- 
keting faculty of the Temple University 

School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion. He is also marketing consultant. 


1Edwin Dale “The Cold War That is Onl 
Beginning,” New York Times, May 22, 1960, 


p. 1. 
2Loe. cit. 


TABLE 1 


Competition in Foreign Aid to Selected 
Countries by the United States and The 
Communist Bloc Since 1955 
(millions of U. S. dollars) 


United States Communist 
Country Aid Bloc 
Afghanistan ..... $ 85 $202 
Argentina ....... 287 104 
19 100 
Source: New York Times, February 21, 
1960, p. E5. 


other nations. Foreign-aid plans fol- 
lowing World War II, such as the 
Marshall Plan, have been of great help 
to the nations of Europe. Many, as for 
example, the members of the European 
Common Market, have progressed to 
such an extent that they are now com- 
peting with it for world markets.3 

At the same time many people in 
Latin America feel that their rate of 
economic growth is not as high as it 
could be. Some contend that the United 
States has been paying far greater at- 
tention to countries in Europe than to 
those in the Western Hemisphere. (See 
Figure 1.) Also they feel that the gov- 
ernments of Europe tend to ignore their 
problems. For example, during a recent 
personal interview with one Latin Ameri- 
can official, the respondent stated that 
President De Gaulle didn’t utter a single 
word about the problems of their coun- 
tries during his recent trip to Wash- 
ington.4 

The ability of a nation to aid under- 
developed countries is dependent on its 
rate of economic growth. If the United 
States averages four percent and the 
Russians 6.7 percent, it is expected (ac- 
cording to Khruschev) that the gross 


8Loe. Cit. 

4Personal interview with a representative 
¢ Lol Inter-American Economic and Social 

ouncil. 
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FIGURE 1 
Trend In United States Foreign Aid 
Payments 
Billions of Dollars 14 
1.2 
Western The Mid-East 
\s Europe & Far East 1 


a 


1952 1954 
Source: United States Department of Com- 
merce. 


national product of Russia will be equal 
to that of the United States by 1970.5 
However, when the base to which the per- 
centages are applied is considered, it is 
apparent that the statement is inaccurate 
and that the output will be greater in 
the United States. 


Techniques of Aid 

One of the important ways that Russia 
has been helping underdeveloped coun- 
tries is by agreeing to take their surplus 
commodities.6 The recent sugar trade 
agreement with Cuba is an example of 
this policy. In this case Russia will ex- 
change oil for the commodities; and it 
is expected that Cuba will soon refine 
Russian oil, primarily for the domestic 
market. 

Aid for economic development and out- 
right subsidies are two forms of economic 
aid provided by the United States.7 Sub- 
sidies are given, for example, to Bolivia 
and South Korea. Aid in this form to 
all countries has been costing about a 
billion dollars each year. It is notable 
that the Russians have not made any 
great gains in these countries. On the 


y* War is only Beginning,” op. cit., 
p. 91. 


6Loc. cit. 
TLoe. cit. 
8Loe. cit. 


basis of this, President Eisenhower re- 
cently requested the Congress not to cut 
the subsidy part of the foreign aid bill. 
He said that “Collective Security is not 
only sensible . . . it is essential.”9 


The most important type of economic 
aid is that for economic development. Its 
objective is to help the underdeveloped to 
help themselves. It is the hope that a 
cooperative approach will enable such 
countries to grow at a faster rate than 
would otherwise be possible and to be- 
come somewhat self-reliant. 

This kind of economic aid is likely to 
become more rather than less important 
in the future. President Eisenhower re- 
quested $200,000,000 for new loans this 
year!9 for distribution primarily by the 
Development Loan Fund. It may be 
noted that its terms are “softer” than 
is the case of some organizations. 
Senator Wayne Morse in his report to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in- 
dicated that aid of this type is important 
to Latin American economic growth.11 


Others are also concerned with helping 
the underdeveloped countries. The World 
Bank, the Inter-American Bank, The 
European Overseas Territories Develop- 
ment Fund, and the United Nations 
Special Fund, for example, all are in- 
creasing their economic aid programs. 
The World Bank, for example, has a lend- 
ing rate of $800,000,000 per year. Some 
of the funds of the World Bank have 
been going into development projects in 
Central America.12 Loans by Great 
Britain ($300,000,000), France, and West- 
ern Germany ($400,000,000) have also 
increased the flow of funds to under- 
developed countries.13 


9“Bisenhower on Forei ” New York 
Times, February 21, 1960, E5. 

— War is Only Beginning,” op. cit., 

America: Argentina, Boliva, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Columbia, and Venezuela, Report 
of Senator Wayne Morse to the Committee 
on Foreign . United States Senate, 
February 20, 1960, 

12“The Cold War "That's Only Beginning,” 
op. cit., p. 91 

18Loe. cit. 
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During this same period Russian aid of 
this type has amounted to $300,000,00014. 
Much of this has gone to India, 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Noting the concern of the United 
States, Russia, and various international 
organizations for economic aid programs 
in general, and, at present, those par- 
ticularly concerned with the Latin- 
Americas, it may be helpful to define 
some of the theoretical concepts of eco- 
nomic development for comparison with 
those of the Latin-American nation 
representatives. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
DEFINITIONS AND CONCEPTS 


Because such terms are relative, one 
may have some difficulty in defining “un- 
derdeveloped” as it relates to countries. 
A group of experts of the United Nations 
have stated that a country is “poor” 
when per capita real income is low as 
compared with that of the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and the nations of 
Western Europe. If one were to accept 
this base, underdeveloped countries, then, 
might be those with per capita incomes 
of less than one quarter of that of the 
United States, or possibly less than $500, 
according to the per capita national 
product report of the United Nations in 
1957.15 While this may serve the pur- 
pose for this analysis, one should note 
that many social scientists are aware 
that this is not an appropriate descrip- 
tion of the state, and it does not take 
into consideration the cultural, political, 
and religious values of the country. 
Using these as considerations, many of 
the so-called underdeveloped countries 
might outrank the more developed or 
higher income countries.16 


Some of the economic characteristics 


14Loe cit. 

15From United Nations, Per-Capita Nation- 
al Product of Fifty-five Countries: Statistical 
papers Series E, No. 4, New York, 1957 as 
quoted in Economic Development, Benjamin 
Higgins, New York, 1959, p. 10. 

1Benjamin Higgins, op. cit. p. 7. 


of underdeveloped countries would seem 
to be:17 


1. Low per capita capital values. 


2. Absolute over-population in agri- 
culture. 


3. Practically no savings for most of 
the people. 

4. High fertility and mortality rates. 

Low per capita volume of trade. 


6. Absence of employment opportuni- 
ties outside of agriculture. 


Characteristics of 
Latin America 

Accepting the preliminary criterion, 
low income per capita, there is a con- 
siderable gap between the United States 
and Latin America. Moreover, the per- 
centage of the illiterate population, age 
10 and over, is much higher in Latin 
America than in the United States.18§ 
Also a much higher percentage of the 
gross national product comes from agri- 
culture in all Latin American countries 
than in the United States. In Brazil, for 
example, in 1955, 31.5 percent of the 
gross national product came from agri- 
culture, as compared with 4.3 percent 
for the United States.19 


The need for economic development in 
these countries is clear. The members 
of the Organization of American States 
have indicated that per capita incomes 
should be increased through economic 
development. This process may have 
different meanings, depending upon 
which of the many authorities is con- 
sulted. Some general statements about 
the process from certain of the principal 
theorists in this field may be noted for 
comparison with statements of Latin 
American leaders. 


Professor Raoul Prebisch, an influen- 
tial economist in Latin America, states 
that industrialization in Latin America 
should take place through a program of 


17Harvey Lubenstein, Economic Backward- 
ness and Economic Growth, New York, 1957, 
pp. 40-41. 

18Benjamin Higgins, op. cit. p. 20. 

19Ibid., p. 14. 
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TABLE 2 


Estimates of Per Capita Net National 
Product of Selected Latin American 
Countries, Expressed in United States 


Dollars 
Annual Average 1952-1954 
Annual 
Average Since 
Countries 1952-54 1955-571 

United States ..... $1,840 
Argentina ........ 460 $300-$699 
CONG 360 800- 699 
250 200- 299 
220 200- 200 
120 100- 199 
740 


Source: Higgins, Benjamin. Economic De- 
velopment, New York, 1959, p. 10. 


1New York Times, February 21, 1960, p. E5. 


protection.2® In essence, he contends 
that because there is no incentive to pro- 
duce when export prices are lower than 
the costs of internal production, national 
income is lost insofar as industry does 
not develop.2! Industrialization would 
lead to a rise in income and increasing 
demand for goods of diverse kinds; thus, 
ultimately, industrialization would lead 
to a change in the composition of im- 
ports and a total increase in imports and 
income not a reduction. In the short 
run, imports, such as capital goods, 
would help the industrialization process. 
As it progressed the involved countries 
would be developing products to sell and 
income with which to buy. More im- 
portantly, diversification of output would 
give Latin American countries a greater 
market and a more stable one, while de- 
creasing dependence on the sale of only 
one of two commodities — one cause of 
their poverty and economic unrest in the 
past. 

Hans Singer’s proposal for economic 
development is somewhat similar to that 
of Professor Prebisch. He states that 
there should be a real emphasis on in- 

20Appraisal based upon results of personal 


interviews with OAS officials, Washington, 
D. C., May 3, 1960. 


21Benjamin Higgins, op. cit., p. 368. 


vestments in industry and agriculture.?2 
Moreover, he cites the need for outside 
capital and protection to stimulate in- 
dustrialization. 


Gunnar Myrdal states that considera- 
tion first should be given to the indus- 
trial and agricultural sectors of under- 
developed countries.23 He points out 
that marginal productivity of labor is 
low when an overabundance of people are 
attracted to the industrial sectors from 
the farm sectors. Without protection, he 
concludes that trade tends to flow to the 
advanced countries from the indigenous 
countries. Such “backwash” effects lead 
to a greater disparity between produc- 
tivity and standards of living in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. He states that 
the advanced countries have a moral ob- 
ligation to help the underdeveloped coun- 
tries overcome this differential by ac- 
cepting some measure of protection and 
stimulating their capital development. 
He also suggests that world solidarity 
may be enhanced if the underdeveloped 
countries are permitted to become indus- 
trially integrated somewhat along the 
lines of the United States economy.?24 
Finally, he stresses that there must be 
cooperation among the different regions 
of the world. 


Professor Myrdal has been criticized 
because he has presented no specific 
plans for integration and economic co- 
operation.25 However, he states that 
integration is an ideal, not a presently 
realized fact; that it works only through 
a peoples’ value judgements and political 
attitudes. Growth of a democratic form 
of government and equality of oppor- 
tunity are essential ingredients of his 
theoretical framework. 


Professor Nurske is another theorist 
who advocates industrialization. His 
theory differs in that he foresees that 


22Tbid., p. 413. 

230bid., p. 411. 

24Gunnar Myrdal, An International Econ- 
omy, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955, 
p. it. 

2P. T. Bauer, “Review of International 


Economic Development.” The Economie Jour- 
nal, March 1959, p. 150 ff. 
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demand may not be great enough to 
utilize the goods created by rapid capital 
equipment development.26 Hence, he 
recommends widely diverse imports of 
capital goods to speed up economic ac- 
tivity in many lines rather than in one 
or two. In effect, he advocates setting 
up of a number of complementary indus- 
tries to produce goods which will be 
purchased by the majority of the popu- 
lation to stimulate balanced growth. 


Another strategy which is fairly popu- 
lar today calls for a deliberate unbalanc- 
ing of the economy. As_ stated by 
Professor Hirschman, this takes the 
form of a recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of industries that have the 
greatest linkage effects on investment.?7 
An iron and steel industry, for example, 
purchases from suppliers and in turn 
sells its goods to customers requiring 
steel for making their products. Back- 
ward linkage — going back to the raw 
material stages — and forward linkage 
— selling to other industries that use the 
product — then, produces a desirable 
interlocking of economic activity on the 
part of many industries. A good ex- 
ample of the results of forward and 
backward linkage can be found in the 
development of Morrisville, Pennsyl- 
vania. The Fairless Works Plant of the 
United States Steel Company was built 
there shortly after World War II. Within 
a few years, plants of customers and 
suppliers had located within close prox- 
imity to the Fairless Plant. 


The eclectic approach emphasizes the 
mutual interdependence between capital 
formation and production. The eclectic 
approach and the concepts of Prebisch 
and Hirschman were favorably cited by 
many of the Latin American officials in- 
terviewed by the writer. With respect 
to the eclectic approach, a report show- 
ing the views of the OAS states: 


“ ... where grants are made in order 
to increase the rate of capital forma- 


2Benjamin Higgins, op. cit. p. 297. 
27Ibid., p. 400 ff. 


tion, such funds should be used for 
investments which will yield an in- 
crease in the annual social value 
product after allowance for capital 
consumption. The highest priority 
should be given to the most socially 
productive projects since capital is 
scarce.” 28 

Investment expenditures, then, should be 

directed to projects that are of social 

value. 


There are differences in the nature and 
form of economic growth of member 
nations. In the United States economic 
growth and political freedom are the re- 
sults of a relatively free market system. 
The profit motive and business know-how 
both led to industrial growth. The high 
rate of growth also was due to the fact 
that there has been relatively little regu- 
latory interference in the industrializa- 
tion process. In Latin America, on the 
other hand, the governments are more 
active in controlling or regulating eco- 
nomic and business activities than in the 
United States. They feel, however, that 
this will not hinder their economic 
growth. Also, the Latin Americans do 
not like intervention or supervision from 
other governments. Some difficulties 
were encountered with the government 
of Brazil when the United States gov- 
ernment wanted to give and distribute 
food during the devastating drought of 
1958. Congressman Simpson said, in in- 
dicating such difficulties, that you cannot 
force food on Brazil.29 The Latin 
American governments seem to feel the 
same way about development priorities 
— authority rests with them, not outside 
agencies. 


The right to govern without super- 
vision or intervention is, of course, a 
treasured privilege of governments. 
Some of the officials of the United States 
government apparently feel that certain 


28Financing of Economic Development in 
Latin America, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1958, p. 55. 

29John Hickey, “Limits of Foreign Aid: 
Responsibility without Authority: Case of 
Brazilian Drought,” Inter-American Ecc- 
nomic Affairs, Autumn, 1959, p. 31. : 
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projects might be characterized by 
greater efficiency or productivity if some 
authority to supervise rested with United 
States government officials. They also 
seem to feel that there might be a better 
allocation of the tax dollar (through the 
various aid programs) in the Latin 
American countries. 

The OAS functions, then, in environ- 
ments in which nationalism, different 
political views, and programs of other 
organizations and nations exist. Some of 
its accomplishments as well as some 
criticisms of its activities follow. 


Some OAS Background 


The Ninth International Conference of 
American States held at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, on April 30, 1948, was a climax to 
the long, gradual development of the 
Organization of American States as an 
international organization. In signing 
the charter, the twenty-one American 
States formalized the broad framework 
for economic, political and social co- 
operation and solidarity for the Ameri- 
can States through this international 
organization.3° 

The Ninth Conference also produced 
the Economic Agreement of Bogota 
which provided a framework for economic 
cooperation among the American States. 
Some of the points cited in this agree- 
ment are: economic development (tech- 
nical advice, sound  industrialization, 
etc.), bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments, cooperation with the United 
Nations and the IBRD, and the prohi- 
bition of coercive economic measures to 
gain advantage. 

In 1954 many OAS members felt that 
greater emphasis should be placed on 
activities that would lead to a faster 
rate of economic growth of the under- 
developed nations. Major agenda items 
at the Tenth Conference of American 
States held at Caracas, Venezuela, in 
1954 were: economic assistance to Latin 


30Margaret Kiser OAS: A Handbook Pan 
Union, Washington, D. C., 1955, 
p. 8. 


America and the intervention of com- 
munism.31 


The gap between the standard of liv- 
ing of those in the United States and 
Latin America has not been reduced to 
the satisfaction of many officials during 
the years since 1954. Thus, suggestions 
for improving the structure of the OAS 
so that greater economic growth would 
occur as a result of unification and har- 
mony among the American States were 
outlined by President Eisenhower at a 
meeting of the American Presidents and 
the OAS council at Panama during July 
of 1956.32, For example, a special com- 
mittee of presidential representatives 
was formed to develop recommendations 
for making the OAS a more effective 
instrument of Inter-American Coopera- 
tion. With regard to economic growth, 
recommendations were made to improve 
the effectiveness of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council (IA- 
ECOSOC), and the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, secretariat to 
IA-ECOSOC, in fulfilling the economic 
needs of members. These recommenda- 
tions as well as those cited in a North- 
western University study of the OAS and 
other U. S. Senate reports are presented 
hereafter with the results of some per- 
sonal interviews with officials of the OAS. 


THE OAS AND 
ITS IA-ECOSOC 


In discussing the inter-American sys- 
tem, it is necessary to consider the de- 
gree to which it has achieved its objec- 
tives in the Western Hemisphere over 
a long period of time. 


The differences in political and eco- 
nomic power of the states, the distance 
from the more troubled areas of Europe 
and Asia, and the establishment of prior 
organizations are among the factors that 


81United States-Latin American Relations: 
Organization of American States, A Study 
for the Committee of Foreign Relations of 
the United States Senate by Northwestern 
Nps Washington, D. C., December 24, 
959, p. 8. 

82“BHisenhower Tour: The Promises and 
Expectations’, New York Times, March 6, 
1960, p. 6e. 
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account for the slow development of the 
Organization of American States. It 
may be noted that the present organiza- 
tion evolved through a history of some 
130 years of inter-American relations. 


Agreements pertaining to mutual de- 
fense against outside aggression and in- 
terference as well as aggression by mem- 
ber states has tended to link the inter- 
American states around a common 
purpose. These agreements became for- 
mal when the twenty-one American 
Republics signed the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States at 
the Ninth International Conference at 
Bogota, Columbia, in 1948. 


The spreading of inter-American 
know-how through the program of tech- 
nical cooperation is another important 
linkage factor. This program, as shall 
be seen, is being improved constantly. 

The OAS has been criticized because 
of its slow rate of growth. A report 
by Northwestern University states: 

Should this regional organization de- 

velop even more adequate non-political 

and culturally tailored ways of meet- 
ing the needs of its member states — 
especially of their peoples as well as 


of their governments — its rate of 
growth will increase.33 


Its rate of growth has been compared 
adversely with that of North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. It is stated, for 
example, that the present effectiveness 
of NATO is at least seven times that of 
the OAS.34 


Members of NATO, however, are 
under greater pressure from the Soviet 
Union than is OAS, and its members 
have greater industrial capabilities than 
the Latin American governments. NATO 
decision-making proceeds without formal 
member voting, and the member govern- 
ments are considered to be more stable. 
Moreover, many officials of Latin Ameri- 
can governments feel that a reason for 
NATO success is that the United States 


33United States-Latin American Relations: 
The Organization of American States, op. cit., 
December 24, 1959, p. 48. 
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Government gives greater support to 
NATO than to the OAS.35 


The purpose and the organs of the 
OAS, however, appear to be more like 
those of the UN than NATO. The OAS 
follows a democratic form of decision- 
making. As compared with the UN, the 
members of the OAS are proud that no- 
body has the power of veto; rather, the 
majority rules. 


Another criticism of the OAS is that 
many member states consider it as an 
auxiliary device to be used as one of 
many to achieve their interests. It re- 
ceives secondary support in terms of 
financial and personnel resources and is 
not in a position to satisfy the many, 
varied demands of its members. 


It is said that the OAS also competes 
with bilateral arrangements with those 
of Economic Council for Latin America of 
the United Nations. Competition be- 
tween IA-ECOSOC and ECLA is intense, 
even though there are agreements for 
coordination and subdivision of work.3& 
There is coordination, for example, in 
common market development. ECLA is 
said to be a focal point for strong anti- 
American economic policies and is 
charged with dominating the Latin 
American delegations with respect to 
resolution writing at Conferences.37. It 
is also stated that the radical approaches 
taken by ECLA have been used as a 
basis for concessions from the United 
States with respect to economic develop- 
ment within the OAS framework.38 


Perhaps the most important criticism 
of IA-ECOSOC and its secretariat — the 
department of economic and social affairs 
— is that they lack the power to im- 
plement recommendations from studies 
dealing with taxation, primary com- 


35Personal interview with OAS officials, 
Washington, D C., May 38, 1960. 

36United States-Latin American Relations: 
a of American States, op. cit., 
p. 45. 

87Virgil Salero. ‘Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank,” Inter-American Economic Af- 
fairs, Autumn, 1959, p. 33. 

38United States-Latin American Relations, 
of American States, op. cit., 
p. 45. 
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modity production and marketing, trans- 
portation, tourism, social aspects of eco- 
nomic development and migration.39 
The Council of the OAS and the Minis- 
ters of Finance of the twenty-one gov- 
ernments have this power. The different 
views of the twenty-one bosses have 
tended to mean that there are “too many 
cooks” that hinder the development of an 
effective recipe for economic progress. 


But there is some flexibility within the 
Inter-American system. Committees, for 
example, have been formed to study the 
changing needs of its members and have 
brought forth new and adaptable pro- 
grams. The resolutions of the Special 
Committee to study the Formulation of 
New Measures for Economic Cooperation 
at its second meeting (Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, April 27 to May 8, 1959) were 
approved by the Council of the OAS on 
July 8, 1959,49 and later were imple- 
mented, for example. 


Many studies are now in process. 
These consider the following areas: 
Latin American regional market; meas- 
ures to increase the flow of private in- 
vestment; promotion of Latin American 
exports; transportation in Latin Ameri- 
ca; regional industries; public health; 
economic development problems; techni- 
cal cooperation; labor relations; uni- 
versity training programs; and reorgani- 
zation of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council.41 


A good example of achieving economic 
and social solidarity is the work under- 
taken through the Technical Cooperation 
and Assistance Programs. These include 
the program for technical cooperation, 
the fellowship program, and the program 
for direct technical assistance, all areas 
which are now being given more em- 
phasis. 


By training technicians in various 
skills, it is expected that economic and 
social progress will be stimulated. The 

89Tbid., p. 23. 


40Loc. cit. 
41Loc. cit. 


purpose of the Technical Cooperation 
Program is to improve the standard of 
living and promote the social welfare of 
the peoples through increasing their 
capacities. 


The fellowship programs are designed 
to send qualified individuals to educa- 
tional institutions to enhance local train- 
ing facilities. Fellowships in economics, 
engineering, and agriculture are among 
those offered. It is expected that 500 
fellowships will be offered during the 
1959-1961 period.42 


The program of direct technical assist- 
ance received more attention in 1959. 
Technicians and advisors were sent by 
the Pan-American Union to those govern- 
ments that requested aid in economic 
and social development. Outside special- 
ists under contract also were sent.43 
(About 47 requests were received in 
1959 and interest is expected to con- 
tinue.) 

As has been mentioned, the program 
of Technical Cooperation for Economic 
Development, university fellowships, and 
the strengthening of the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, and others 
have already been accelerated. Glaesner 
Morales, Ray Aluerez, economists with 
ability and experience, are among the 
new leaders in this department. New 
personnel and added funds have added 
more zest to their activities. 


To meet the changing needs of its 
members, the General Secretariat has 
reorganized its Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. Some of the new 
divisions are: Division of Economic De- 
velopment, Division of International 
Trade and Finance, Division of Industrial 
Technology and Productivity, Division of 
Regional Planning, and the Inter- 
American Housing and Planning Cen- 
ter.44 


42The Organization of American States 
1954-1959, Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., 1959. 

43Loc. cit. 

44The Organization of American States, 
1954-1959, op. cit., p. 55. 
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CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATIONS 


According to the charters of interna- 
tional organizations such as the Organi- 
zation of American States and the 
United Nations, an important way to 
achieve peace and security is to solve 
problems of an economic, social, and 
humanitarian character without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion. 
The international organization, then, is 
a center through which cooperation, har- 
mony, and solidarity may result in 
achieving objectives. 

In discussing the OAS., emphasis is 
placed on the role of the Inter-American 
Economie and Social Council and the 
Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs in helping the underdeveloped 
members achieve economic growth and a 
higher standard of living. 


The Economic Commission of Latin 
America, an organ of the United Nations, 
also has programs designed to help un- 
derdeveloped nations. Examples of co- 
ordination and conflict between IA- 
ECOSOC and ECLA have been cited. In 
showing the over-all environment in 
which IA-ECOSOC functions, the eco- 
nomic program of West and East should 
also be remembered. 

No single organization or nation has 
the resources to fulfill the needs of all 
the underdeveloped nations. The OAS 
should not be studied as an organization 
that offers a panacea for all the prob- 
lems of its members. There is need for 
the coordinated programs of all interna- 
tional organizations and nations. (The 
programs of all should be considered 
when appraising the OAS.) 

The OAS has evolved from a long, his- 
torical period of inter-American rela- 
tions. Ways of achieving greater har- 
mony can be derived from its history. 


To fulfill the changing needs of its mem- 
bers, it has mobilized its forces in order 
to help improve the standard of living 
of those in the underdeveloped nations. 
If there is prosperity, communism is not 
likely to spread. If there is prosperity, 
there will be continued growth for the 
OAS. More people should be informed 
of the work of the OAS. Relocation of 
the Pan American Union in a Latin 
American nation might be helpful, for 
example. 


Economic growth is somewhat de- 
pendent on funds, leadership and pro- 
grams. The Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs has already been or- 
ganized and does have a number of 
capable individuals directing the various 
divisions. Representatives of IA-ECOSOC 
demonstrate intimate knowledge of eco- 
nomic problems and are willing to im- 
plement policy. Members should give 
greater support to the OAS. 


The recommendations of President- 
elect John F. Kennedy indicate that 
greater support may be given.45 The new 
Inter-American bank, university training 
programs, regional market programs, 
and technical cooperation and assistance 
are among other factors that are helping 
the OAS achieve its objectives. 


45In a speech at Stanford University, Feb. 
12, 1960, Senator Kennedy recommended the 
following: 

1. Develop a series of inter-American eco- 
nomic agreements (stabilization of commodity 
prices and markets, convertibility of currency, 
mutual adjustment of tariff duties and 
quotas). 

2. Give the widest possible use of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and enlarge 
Latin American allocations in the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

3. Negotiate individual tax treaties in order 
to encourage private investment. 

4. Elevate the role of the OAS on major 
world issues as well as_ intra-hemisphere 
matters. 

5. Develop a new attitude on dictators— 
make it clear that we are not indifferent to 
human rights. 

6. Emphasize education and technical as- 
sistance. 
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Economic Trends in Greater Philadelphia 


by LEONARD A. DRAKE* 


This article in summary form pictures 
the Philadelphia of 1960 in the light of 
its background and suggests the direc- 
tion and form of its development. It 
highlights some of the problems to be 
solved if development is to take place 
rapidly and effectively. . 


THERE are two Philadelphias — the 
city proper with a population of 1,960,- 
000 and the eight-county Standard Metro- 
politan Area of Greater Philadelphia with 
4,286,000 people (according to the U. S. 
Census count of 1960). 

This article deals with both the legal 
city and the eight-county metropolitan 
area, of which Philadelphia is the vital 
core. Philadelphia is a mere 127 square 
miles in area and, except for its far 
Northeast projection, is practically all 
built up, with an average of 15,433 peo- 
ple per square mile. The eight-county 
Standard Metropolitan Area, on the other 
hand, is city and town and country — a 
grand total of 3,550 square miles with 
an average of 1,207 people per square 
mile. 


The city proper has suffered a tem- 
porary setback in population growth, but 
the seven suburban counties are among 
the fastest expanding urban counties in 
the United States. In the decade 1950- 
1960, the range of population increases 
in these seven counties surrounding 
Philadelphia was from 29 percent in 
Camden County to 112 percent in Bucks 
County. There is every prospect that 
this vigorous suburban growth in the 
metropolitan area will continue during 
the 1960’s. It is estimated that the aver- 
age population increase in the seven 
suburban counties during the decade 
1960-1970 will be at least 40 percent. 


Why is Greater Philadelphia enjoying 


*Leonard A. Drake is the Executive Director 

of Economics and Taxation Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phila- 
delphia. 


an expansion of this magnitude? There 
is no simple or single answer. Rather 
one must build up a structured explana- 
tion about as follows: 


1. Full participation in the nation’s 
vigorous population expansion. 

2. The movement from the farm to 
urban areas. 


8. Attraction of good jobs in com- 
merce and industry — a business com- 
munity served by an ideally-located port, 
available to the ocean shipping of the 
world. 

4. Location of the world’s richest 
markets within a 100-mile circle pin- 
pointed at City Hall, Philadelphia—an 
increasingly powerful magnet for the de- 
velopment of job-creating service trades, 
commercial enterprise and manufactur- 
ing. 

5. Snowballing of modern research 
facilities and scientific personnel in local 
universities and individual research lab- 
oratories, mutually dependent one upon 
the other. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF 
CITY AND SUBURBS 


Before dealing in more detail with 
these five growth factors, it is appro- 
priate to say a word on the interlocking 
interdependence of Philadelphia and its 
suburbs. It is a trite truism that the 
suburbs could not exist in their present 
form without the city, and vice-versa. 
In a hundred ways the city and its sub- 
urbs complement and supplement each 
other and provide markets for each 
other’s goods and services. 

The true “city” of Philadelphia is 
obviously far beyond the current boun- 
daries of the legal City of Philadelphia. 
Greater Philadelphia is a built-up urban 
concentration with twice the population 
of Philadelphia itself. Greater Philadel- 
phia is a true “city” of four million 
people. More and more attention is being 
given today by the Ford Foundation’s 
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Penjerdel, by the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, by the Penn-Jersey Transporta- 
tion Study, and by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Philadelphia to the 
urgent need for educating the public in 
the metropolitan area to their interlock- 
ing relationships and the necessity for 
the closest possible cooperative coordina- 
tion and effort of all—city dwellers and 
suburbanites—in forwarding the future 
economic development of Greater Phila- 
delphia. 

Embryonic efforts in cooperation are 
today visible in areas of rapid transit de- 
velopment between city and suburbs and 
in agreements for trash, garbage and 
sewage disposal. For the future, these 
and other interrelated problems of tre- 
mendous economic impact appear like 
tornado clouds on the horizon, portend- 
ing great harm to all concerned if they 
are not prepared. 


GROWTH DETAIL 


Relative to the growth prospects of 
the 1960’s, as previously outlined, it is of 
interest to note that the national popula- 
tion is doubling every fifty years. Greater 
Philadelphia is, of course, sharing in this 
national excess of births over deaths. The 
population of the eight-county metropoli- 
tan area has also been doubling every 
fifty years. 


The movement from farm to town and 
city has been a national phenomenon for 
several decades. The urban trek will 
certainly continue in the 1960’s. In 
Philadelphia’s case, it is supplemented by 
a movement from the anthracite min- 
ing areas in Northeastern Pennsylvania 
where mining work has dropped off to a 
mere shadow of what it was in former 
days. Many citizens of Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre and Hazelton work and live in 
Greater Philadelphia during the week 
and commute back to their old anthracite 
region homesteads on week-ends. 


The concentration of recent population 
growth around the biggest cities is re- 
flected in the census counts for Pennsyl- 
vania counties in 1960. The five counties 
of Greater Philadelphia in Pennsylvania 


(Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery 
and Philadelphia counties) have had a 
combined expansion of 394,000 since 1950, 
or 55 percent of the total population 
growth for Pennsylvania in the past de- 
cade. Allegheny County, with Pitts- 
burgh as its core city, grew 108,000 or 
15 percent of the Commonwealth’s total 
increase in population. Greater Pitts- 
burgh and Greater Philadelphia (Penn- 
sylvania sector) together accounted for 
70 percent of the entire population 
growth of Pennsylvania during the past 
ten years. In 1950 these two urban cen- 
ters, at the western and eastern ends of 
the Commonwealth, reported 42 percent 
of the total state population. Today these 
six urban counties boast 46 percent of 
all residents of the Commonwealth. 


The Port of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia’s greatest single asset is 
its Port. Located sixty miles inland 
from the ocean, the Port of Philadelphia 
has access to the world’s resources and 
markets by the cheapest form of trans- 
portation known to man—transportation 
by water. To the north, to the south and 
inland, Philadelphia, in turn, serves one 
of the richest and most concentrated 
markets on the American continent 


The Delaware River channel is being 
deepened to a 40-foot depth, sufficient to 
handle most of today’s ocean shipping. 
By contrast, the newly built St. Lawrence 
Seaway can handle only vessels with less 
than a 27-foot draft. 


In recent years Philadelphia has been 
primarily an import port. The volume 
of imports soared from 16.8 million short 
tons in 1949 to 44.1 million short tons 
in 1959, a gain of 163 percent in just ten 
years. During the 1950’s Philadelphia 
displaced New York as the No. 1 port 
of the nation as measured by import 
tonnage. 


There is every prospect that with the 
completion of the present program of 
channel deepening Philadelphia will out- 
strip New York on total foreign trade 
tonnage, imports and exports combined. 
However, there is much work to be done 
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on the export side of Philadelphia’s for- 
eign trade ledger. Force of habit still 
accounts for New York retaining the 
lion’s share of the general cargo export 
business. Philadelphia has the lower 
costs. It is closer by rail and truck to 
the midwest markets. It has no pier de- 
livery charges, no wharfage charges, no 
lighterage fees — and, on the record, 
it boasts less labor trouble. 


There is every prospect that the Phila- 
delphia Port will continue to gain stature 
and pre-eminence during the 1960’s— 
and as goes the port, so goes Greater 
Philadelphia. 


The Industrial Base 


Back of the port is a metropolis which 
long has enjoyed the reputation of being 
the “Workshop of the World.” Actually 
this area’s industrial base is strong and 
well diversified but not as gigantic as the 
industrial complexes on which are based 
New York and Chicago. 


There has been a most significant 
change in our industrial fabric over the 
past three decades—from a _  textile- 
clothing dominated economy to today’s 
pre-eminence of the metal-working 
trades. Roughly one-third of Greater 
Philadelphia’s industrial workers were in 
the relatively low-pay soft goods indus- 
tries thirty years ago, while the high- 
pay electronics and machinery trades 
now hold one-third, or the dominant posi- 
tion. A number of other leading indus- 
tries (chemicals and petroleum refining 
for example) are also employers of 
skilled labor at high wages. 

For Philadelphia this has become in 
truth the Electronic Age. The electrical 
machinery field alone employs 70,000 or 
12 percent of all factory workers in the 
eight-county area. It is currently ex- 
panding at a rate of 10 percent per year. 

This electrical industry is research- 
minded, as are the chemical, pharmaceu- 
tical, and several other Philadelphia in- 
dustries. Numerous research laborator- 
ies have sprung up in recent years, many 
of which have close liaison with the en- 
gineering and science departments of our 


local universities. These latter have also 
expanded their faculties and facilities, 
to match the upward march of science 
in industry, a phenomenon of our times. 
This marriage of convenience between 
the universities and the research labora- 
tories of private industry has been and 
is another strong point in the growth 
pattern of Greater Philadelphia, one that 
holds great promise for the years im- 
mediately ahead. 


THE CITY PROPER 


Not all the area outlook is optimistic 
for the Golden Sixties. One trouble cen- 
ter is downtown Philadelphia. Decen- 
tralization of commerce and industry is 
a city-wide problem. It is hard to accept 
the figure, but total employment in the 
City of Philadelphia today is 40,000 be- 
low that of ten years ago. A much bet- 
ter known statistic is the 110,000 drop 
in population between 1950-1960, as re- 
cently reported by the U. S. Census. 

Within the legal City of Philadelphia 
there has been a wealth of constructive 
regeneration since World War II. This 
physical rehabilitation has yet to pay 
dividends in terms of expansion of em- 
ployment or population. Undoubtedly, a 
case can be made that the exodus of 
business and population from Philadel- 
phia might have been greater had these 
improvements not taken place. 

The most conspicuous modernization 
downtown is the $75,000,000 of new office 
buildings, known as Penn Center—re- 
placing the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
famed Chinese Wall. There are addi- 
tional tens of millions of dollars in the 
Vine Street and Schuylkill Expressways. 
Still another $100,000,000 has been in- 
vested in the Walt Whitman Bridge and 
its approaches. 

The Food Distribution Center in South 
Philadelphia has replaced the old Dock 
Street Market. Federal funds have con- 
tributed handsomely toward restoration 
and development of Independence Mall. 
Also, federal money has been the domi- 
nant factor in years of experience in 
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public housing—and more recently in 
urban industrial renewal. 


Thus, there has been ample recogni- 
tion of the need to rebuild and renew 
old Philadelphia. Hundreds of millions 
of federal, state, city and private funds 
have been poured into this effort. 


Unfortunately, in this writer’s view, 
there has been no parallel program for 
improving the tax climate of the city. 
A step in the wrong direction was taken 
in 1951 when Philadelphia adopted the 
Mercantile Tax, a three-mills levy on 
gross receipts of business establishments. 
The School District of Philadelphia had 
previously contributed to the deteriora- 
tion of the city’s tax climate by applying 
a four-mills Personal Property Tax in 
1948 on top of the long-standing city- 
county tax of four mills. The School 
District had also initiated the gross re- 
ceipts type of taxation with its one-mill 
General Business Tax. 


For tax as well as several other rea- 
sons, the decade of the 1950’s stands as 
one of exodus from Philadelphia. In 
brief, this outward movement may be 
described as follows: 


1. Middle and Upper Income Families 
— to enjoy the suburban life, made in- 
creasingly attractive by ease of automo- 
tive transportation and development of 
suburban shopping centers. In many 
cases the avoidance of the eight-mill 
impost on personal property (security 
holdings) was also a factor. 


2. Young Couples — to set up house- 
keeping “on their own” and in suburban 
neighborhoods with more space for 
growing families. In 1950 the average 
Philadelphia dwelling unit housed 3.42 
people but in 1960 only 3.07. Many 
families had doubled up during the war 
years and were in process of undoubling 
during the 1950’s as new housing became 
available. 

3. White Family Displacement — with 
Negroes still immigrating from the South 
and bearing children at a far higher rate 
than the white population, the Negro 
ratio in the city has risen sharply in 


recent years. It is believed that the 1960 
census will show a Negro-White ratio of 
about 25 percent as compared with 18 
percent in 1950. A substantial portion 
of this percentage increase is due, of 
course, to the social confinement of the 
Negro within the city proper. Even 
within Philadelphia, the Negro popula- 
tion has found it easiest to expand block- 
by-block from existing colored residen- 
tial areas (although a wealthier Negro 
development has leapfrogged into parts 
of Germantown). As the Negro resi- 
dential areas have expanded, a noticeable 
portion of the displaced white families 
have moved to the suburbs. 


4. Industrial Establishments — Phila- 
delphia has lost a net of some 200 manu- 
facturing establishments in the past ten 
years. The city-wide drop in manufac- 
turing employment for the decade was 
50,000. The majority of those firms 
which left the city for a suburban loca- 
tion stated that need for space was the 
number one reason. They needed more 
space for parking, for one-story build- 
ings, and for future expansion. 


5. Commercial and Service Establish- 
ments — the number one reason for re- 
tail, wholesale and service firms relocat- 
ing in suburbs has been “taxes.” The 
Mercantile tax has been mentioned most 
often. Another factor, of course, has 
been the shift of population and thus, 
their markets. 


CITY AND SUBURBS 


Those employed in both city and 
suburbs are higher skilled and better paid 
than were they ten years ago. But 
Philadelphia proper has had to face an 
exodus of both population and business 
in recent years. In this writer’s view, 
wrong-minded tax policies are partly to 
blame. A disastrously bad tax, the three- 
mills Mercantile Tax on gross receipts, 
must bear much of the blame for the 
fact that 11 percent of Philadelphia’s 
office space is currently vacant, while 
there is a boon in office construction just 
outside the city limits. 


Real estate tax assessment practices 
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continue to be archaic, with central city 
business properties treated in what 
appears to be a most inequitable fashion. 
For example, the average business prop- 
erty in downtown Philadelphia carries an 
assessment against market value 20 per- 
cent higher than the average residential 
property in Philadelphia. 

While action is being taken to bolster 
the economic future of the City, it is 
recognized that the booming suburbs will 
continue to take care of themselves—and 
yet the suspicion grows that if decay 
eats away at the center of the hub of 
the metropolitan area, the entire urban 
community of Greater Philadelphia must, 


_in time, begin to suffer. 


There is an awakening along these 
lines. A movement is now being under- 
taken to educate the city dweller and the 
suburbanite that their interests are com- 
mon—that the interdependence of city 
and suburbs is a realistic and vital fact 
of our economic life. The Ford Founda- 
tion has financed the organization and 
operation of Penjerdel, an agency set up 
to organize and conduct studies and to 
implement, or at least to communicate, 
the results to the community, and to 
undertake studies of this interdependence 
and inter-related problems. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia 
has joined with the City of Philadelphia 
in establishing and financing the Phila- 
delphia Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion, to try to retain and develop indus- 
try within the city. 


The Chamber of Commerce is survey- 
ing all aspects of city-suburban relations 
because it considers the efficient inter- 
linkage of the economies of the entire 
urban area as the most pressing problem 
to be solved during this new decade of 
the 1960's. 


Considered by itself, the City of Phila- 
delphia has vastly changed its social and 
economic fabric since twenty or thirty 
years ago. There has been a substantial 
exodus of middle and upper income 
classes to the suburban counties. The 
Negro population is now one-quarter of 


the total city population and is rapidly 
expanding in numbers and _ political 
power. Social welfare requires more 
policing, more public aid of all sorts, 
and more tax money—local, state and 
federal. 


These social and fiscal trends are basic 
problems with which the population must 
struggle in the years immediately ahead 
—but with a growing realization of the 
keystone importance of the City Center 
to the economic health and welfare of 
Greater Philadelphia. The goal of city 
dweller and suburbanite should certainly 
be to work together rather than at cross 
purposes. 


The New Developments 

This new decade of the 1960’s holds 
promise of other developments in addi- 
tion to those already covered, including: 

1. At least one new steel mill, this 
time on the New Jersey side of the 
Delaware—in Gloucester or Burlington 
counties; 

2. Major expansion of industrial urban 
renewal with federal aid—first in Phila- 
delphia, later in such long-settled urban 
communities as Camden and Chester; 

8. A halt to the population shrinkage 
of Philadelphia with prospect of modest 
recovery through apartment house con- 
struction in the Society Hill section of 
Old Philadelphia and elsewhere, together 
with new one and two-family housing in 
Northeast Philadelphia; 

4. Well-developed programs for a net- 
work of low-fare, rapid transit lines from 
the suburbs to central Philadelphia—with 
several “completions” using existing 
railroads or rights of way; 

5. The Delaware Expressway in op- 
eration; 

6. At least one new bridge across the 
Delaware; 

7. At least one major modern “indus- 
trial park” in Philadelphia; and 

8. Real progress toward a tax system 
which favors business development; in 
other words, a move to improve the 
“business climate.” 
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32 COMMENTS FROM THE DEAN 


Education for Management Responsibility 
by CHARLES E. GILLILAND, JR. 


The recent studies carried out by the Ford and Carnegie foundations are 
critical of the collegiate effort in education for business. These studies point to 
the weakness of the graduates in communication, both oral and written; to weak- 
ness in basic knowledge of mathematics and its application; to the limited compre- 
hension of the systematic body of knowledge which comprises the basis for the 
practice of management; and others. 


Althougth the results of the study have been received with surprised anguish 
in many quarters, the faculties and administration of the schools of business have 
themselves been aware of many of these shortcomings for a considerable period of 
time. Actions to improve various weaknesses have been instigated in many of the 
collegiate programs. 


The collegiate program in education for business is one of the very new fields 
of professional education. There are, of course, antecedents of the collegiate pro- 
gram which go far back in our history. For example, in the Sixteenth Century, 
at the time of Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Gresham provided 
in his will for a school for London merchants.1 Despite the fact that there is his- 
torical evidence of elements of education for business, the real beginning of the 
collegiate program in business probably should be associated with the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and the establishment of the first collegiate schools for 
education for business. Our program in business is not, therefore, the beneficiary 
of along and proud educational tradition as is the case, for example, in Medicine. 


The relatively short history of this field of education reveals energetic action 
to meet the challenge of a very dynamic subject area. The introduction of the 
“Case Method” of teaching is but one example of successful action taken within 
the field of education for business. In addition to the successful employment of 
this method in the area of business, it has also been found effective in other areas 
of the social sciences. 


To discuss the dynamic aspects of business is perhaps to belabor the obvious. 
One has only to think of the recent innovations in machine data processing, in 
automotion and in atomic power to appreciate that business faces a period of ex- 
tensive development in the immediate future. 


The record of progress of the past and the dynamic developments within the 
subject matter of the program assure modifications within the collegiate program 
for business which will materially improve our product, the graduate, so that he 
will be better able to meet the responsibilities of management. 


1Marchette Chute, Shakespeare of London, Dutton & Co., New York, 1949, p. 234. 
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The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared and since 
maintained by Robert T. Kline, was de- 
signed to reflect economic activity ex- 
clusively within the boundaries of the 
City of Philadelphia. It was originally 
based upon a combination of statistical 
data representing (1) industrial electric 
power sales; (2) indexes of employment 
and employee-hours; (3) department 
store sales!; (4) bank debits?; and (5) 
total construction. Because the method 
of reporting certain data is under re- 
vision by the originating agencies, the 
change in average weekly hours worked 
and the monthly change in total employ- 
ment in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, both prepared by the Department 
of Research of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, have been substituted 
for (2) above. This is a temporary ex- 
pedient to maintain continuity of the 
index. The original data series will be 
restored after revision. 


1The revised index of Department Store 
Sales, published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, has been used in the 
composite index since October, 1951. Begin- 
ning September, 1957, the new seasonally 
adjusted Department Store Sales _ series 
(1947 = 100), published by the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank, were used. New in- 
dexes of seasonal variation were computed 
and have been used since January, 1960, for 
Department Store Sales. 

2The revised Wholesale Price Index, all 
commodities, published by the BLS, is used 
beginning January, 1952 as a deflationary 


index for the Bank Debit Series. 


Philadelphia Business Index 


The following table presents the index 
for the years 1939 through 1959, and by 
month from December, 1959.3 


Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947 = 100 


Year Index Month Index 

19 41 96 Dec. 136.8 
1943 106 1960 

1944 106 Jan. 138.61 
1945 98 Feb. 136.0 
1946 100 Mar. 134.6 
1947 100 Apr. 139.0 
1948 103 May 141.3 
1949 97 June 138.9 
1950 108 July 140.9 
1951 111 Aug. 143.8 
1952 111 Sept. 142.5 
1953 119 Oct. 140.2 
1954 119 Nov 140.0p 
1955 124 Dee 139.8e 
1956 128 

1957 130 

1958 128 

1959 138 


p = preliminary 


e = estimated. Based on currently pub- 
lished weekly indicators. 


1See footnote! to the text. 


3Kline, Robert T., ‘“A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia.” Economics and _ Business 
Bulletin, Temple University School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September, 1959, pp. 33-40. 
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